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XIII.  A  N  Account  of  the  Tabafheer.  .  In  a  Letter  from  Pa- 
‘  ^  trick  RuHel,  M.  D.  F.R*S.  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 

Bart.  P:  R.  S. — This  drug  is  held  in  fuch  eftimation  in  the 
Eaft,  that  It  fometimes  fells  at  the  rate  of  a  rupee  a  drachm.  It 
is  found  ,  in  the  cavities  of  the  bamboo,  ox  Arundo.  Bambos  of 
Linnaeus.  In  different  parts  of  India  it  has  the  appellations  of 
bamboo-milk,  bamboo-falt,.  and  bamboo-camphor.  The  Ara¬ 
bian  phyficians  entertain  a  notion  that  the  tabafheer  is  the  pro- 
duftioii  chiefly  of  thofe  reeds  which  have  fulFered  from  fire  ex¬ 
cited  by  their  mutual  attrition  >  an  accident  not  unufual,  it  is 
hid,  in  the  dry  fealon,  among  the  hills  where  the  bamboos  form 
vaft  and  impenetrable  thickets.  But  Dr.  Rufl’el  exprefles  his 
doubts  of  this  fail;  and  perhaps  the  virtues  aferibed  to,  that 
medicine  are  likewife  the  offspring  of  fuperftition.  It  is  difeo- 
vered  only  in  fome  particular  bamboosj  and  then  in' exceeding 
Imall  quantity,  fince  twenty-eight  of  thefe  reeds  furnifhed  not 
much  more  than  two  drachms.  It  appears  like  a  whitifh  gritty 
‘oncretion  within  the  joints,  and  is  detected  by  the  rattling 
^ife  perceived  upon  fhaking  the  cane.  The  tabafheer  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  formed  from  a  certain  faline  aftringent  juice  found 
h  the  recent  bamboo.  This  opinion  feems  to  be  confirmed  by 
be  followinor  extra6l : 


#  •  1  ^  w  W  m 

*  In  the  latter  end  of  Dftbber  a  green  bamboo  of  five  joints  was 
E^ought  to  me,  which  appeared  to  contain  both  water  and  tabafheer. 
^fter  three  days,  ,the  found  of  the  water,  upon  fhaking  the  reed, 
hardly  be  perceived ;  on  the  fifth  day  Jt  was  entirely  imper- 
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*  Upon  fpHttlng  the  bamboo,  about  half  a  drachm  of  the  fluid, 
now  thickened  into  a  mucilage,  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
joint.  The  fecond  joint  contained  fbmc  perfed  tabaflieer  looie  in 
the  cavity.  The  third  joint  was  empty,,  excepting  a  few  particles 
of  tabalhcer,  which  adhered  to  the  fides  near  the  bottom.  The  fourth 
joint,  at  the  bottom,  contained  above  a  drachm  of  a  brownifh  pulpy 
fubnancc,  adherent.  The  lail  joint,  in  like  manner,  contained  half 
a  drachm  of  a  fubflance  thicker  and  harder  in  /confiilence,  and  nearly 
of  the  colour  of  white  wax. 

‘  This  fpecimen  exhibited,  at  one  view,  the  pfogrefs  of  the  taba- 
Ihecr^through  its  fevcral  ftages.  The  found  diflindly  perceived  in 
the  firil  joint  on  the  23d  of  Odober  was  produced  by  the  water  in  a 
Huid  Hate;  on  the  31ft,  having  become  thicker,  the  found,  upon 
lhaking,  was  very  obfeure :  on  the  2d  of  November  no  found  was 
perceptible;  and  when  the  reed  was  fpHi,  the  water  was  found  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mucilage.  The  fourth  and  fifth  joints  contained  thedruj 
in  a  more  advanced  llate.  In  the  firlf  it  was  thicker  than  a  mucihge, 
of  a  brownilh  colour;  in  the  fecond,  more  of  the  fluid  part  having 
evaporated,  the  colour  was  whiter,  and  it  wanted  but  little  of  the 
confiftcnce  of  the  perfed  tabaflieer  found  in  the  fecond  joint.’ 

Some  of  the  reeds  prefented  to  the  Society  were  opened  in 
prefence  of  the  members,  and  the  contents  were  found  to  agree 
perfectly  with  the  fjiecimens  fent  from  India. 

XIV.  Account  of  the  Nardus  Indica,  or  Spikenard.  By 
Gilbert  Blane,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. — This  elTay  contains  much  cu¬ 
rious  erudition.  Every  attempt  to  elucidate  the  venerable  frag¬ 
ments  of  ancient  fcience  deferves  high  commendation  ;  and  the 
prefent  difquifition  is,  in  our  opinion,  crowned  with  fuccels. 
Dr.  Blane  lately  received  from  Lucknow,  in  India,  a  letter,  in 
which  his  brother  gives  an  account  of  the  fpikenard,  fo  famous 
in  tH«  writings  of  antiquity : 

‘  Travelling,'  fays  he,  *  with  the  Nabob  Vizier,  upon  oneofhij 
bunting  cxcurfions  towards  the  nofihern  mountains,  I  was  furprifed 
one  day,  after  croffing  the  river  Rapty,  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  to  perceive  the  air  perfumed  with  an  aromau: 
fmell ;  and,  upon  afking  the  caufc,  1  was  told  it  proceeded  from  the 
roots  of  the  grafs  that  were  brui  fed  or  trodden  out  of  the  ground  by, 
the  feet  of  the  elephants  and  horfes  of  the  Nabob’s  retinue.  The 
country  was  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  this  was  the  common 
which  covered  the  furface  of  it,  growing  in  large  tufts  clofe  to  ead 
other,  very  rank,  and  in  general  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length. 

• 

‘  The  root  is  called  by  the  natives  Terankur,  which  means  rrterallyfj 
in  the  Hindoo  language,  fever-reftrainer,  from  the  virtues  they 
tribute  to  it  in  that  difeafe.  They  infufe  about  a  drachm  of  it  in  M 
a  pint  of  hot  water,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  black  pepper.  Th’, 
ialufion  ferves  for  one  dole,  and  is  repeated  three  times  a  day* 
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Is  eftcemed  a  powerful  medicine  in  all  kinds  of  fevers,  whether  con¬ 
tinued  or  intermittent. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*  The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  aromatic  odour ;  but  both  the  fmcll 
and  the  virtues  refide  principally  in  the  hufky  roots,  which,  in  chew-^ 
ing,'  have  a  bitter,  warm,  pungent  tafte,  accompanied  with  fom« 
degree  of  that  kind  of  glow  in  the  mouth  which  cardamoms 
occafion.’ 

An  excellent  drawing  of  this  plant  was  tranfmitted  from  In¬ 
dia,  together  with  a  dried  fpecimen  in  fuch  high  prefervation 
^that  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  was  able  to  determine  it  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
/Indr'jpogon.  Several  circuinftances  confpire  to  fliew  that  it  is  the 
true  Nardus  Indica  of  the  ancients.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  de¬ 
lightful  fragrance  ;  the  term  arijia  was  often  bellowed  on  it,  which 
implies  it  to  be  of  the  order  of  gralfes  ;  and  Arrian,  in  his  hiftory 
of  Alexander’s  expedition  into  India,  relates  an  occurrence  pre- 
cifely  fimilar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  above  extraft.  Ord 
fpeaics  of  the  light  beard  of  the  fpikmard ;  and  Ladlantius  gives  it 
the  epithet  pubens^  which  feems  to  diferiminate  the  andropogon. 
Pliny’s  defeription,  indeed,  does  not  exa6Hy  correfpond  with 
the  appearance  of  this  fpecimen  ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
naturalift,  who  lived  fo  remote  from  the  natal  climate,  millook 
the  fpecies. 

An  elegant  engraving  accompanies  this  paper. 

XV.  An  Account  of  fome  extraordinary  Effeils  of  Light¬ 
ning.  By  William Withmng,  M.D.  F.R.S. — Oji  the  3d 
of  September,  1789,  a  thunder-cloud  burft  near  Packington^ 
and  fet  on  lire  a  field  ol  ftandino*  corn.  Soon  afterwards  the 
lightning,  ftriking  aiarge  oak  in  Lord  Aylesford’s  park,  killed 
a  man  who  had  taken  Ihelter  under  the  boughs.  His  clothes  and 
the  mofs  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree  againft  which  he  leaned  his 
head,  were  inftantaneoufly  burnt,  d'hat  nobleman  directed  a 
nionument  to  be  reared  on  the  fpot,  to  commemorate  the  events 
and  to  caution  the  unwary.  Upon  digging  for  a  foundation* 
the  foil  appeared  to  be  blackened  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches,  and 
a  root  of  the  tree,  which  then  prefented  itfelf,  was  found  to  be 
charred  fuperficially ;  two  inches  lower,  melted  quartz  was  dif- 
covered,  floping  to^the  depth  of  eighteen  inches.  The  inge¬ 
nious  Mr.  Watt,  "of  Birmingham,  fuggefted  that  the  hollows 
anight  be  occafioned  by  the  expanfion  of  the  moifture  during  the 
fufion.  We  are  inclined  to  aliign  a  difierent  caufe,  which  wc 
ihall  afterwards  take  an  opportunity  of  explaining. 

Some  writers  on  electricity  have  conjedtured,  with  much  pro¬ 
bability,  that  fuch  melted  ftones  have  given  rife  to  the  vulgar 
notion  of  a  thunderbolt* 
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XVI.  An  Account  of  a  Child  with  a  Double  Head.  In  a 
Letter  from  Evcrard  Home,  Efq.  F.R.S.  to  John  Hunter,  Efq. 
F.  R  S. —  rhis  is  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  deviations  of 
nature  that  ha«;  ever  been  authenticated.  ^Fhe  unhappy  child 
was  born  in  May,  1783,  of  poor  parents,  in  the  province  of 
Bengal.  The  midwife  w^as  fo  terrified  at  the  birth,  that  (he 
attempted  to  deftroy  the  fruit,  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire ;  and 
the  infant  fuiFered  confiderablc  injury  before  it  was  refeued. 
The  body  had  the  ufual  .firudlure ;  but  from  the  head  rofe 
another  inverted  one,  adhering  firmly  to  the  crown,  and  having 
its  centre  immediately  above  the  right  eye.  The  neck  of  this 
upper  head  was  about  two  inches  long,  and  terminated  in  a 
round  foft  tumor,  like  a  fmall  peach.  The  adventitious  head, 
though  Ibmewhat  inanimate,  gave  expreflioAs  of  the  various 
emotions,  and  feemed  to  fympathife  with  the  true  head.  I'he 
child  was  carried  about  the  ftreets  of  Calcutta  to  be  fliown  for 
money.  Mr.  Stark,  who  then  refided  at  Bengal,  caufed  an 
exadi  painting  to  be  made  of  it.  Two  years  it  dragged  out  a 
miferable  exiftence,  till  a  poifonous  bite  terminated  its  fulier- 
ings.  Its  (kull  was  lately  brought  to  Europe,  and  depofited  in 
Mr.  Hunter’s- valuable  colleftion.  The  parietal  and  frontal 
bones,  inftead  of  bending  to  form  the  crown,  are  continued 
onwards. 

Three  neat  engraving*  illuftrate  the  defeription. 

-  XV^II.  On  the  Analyfis  of  a  Mineral  Subftance  from  New 
South  Wales.  In  a  Letter  from  Jofiah  Wedgwood,  Efq.  F.R.S. 
and  A.  S.  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S. — The  numerous 
and  accurate  experiments  made  on  this  fingular  mineral  arc  re¬ 
lated  with  concifenefs  and  perfpicuity.  Inftead  of  dwelling  on 
the  formal  detail  of  proceffes,  Mr,  X^Tdgwood  notes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  fadls,  from  which  he  draws  juft  conclufions.  This  fub- 
ilance  is  a  mixture  of  fine  white  fand,  foft  white  earth,  fomc 
colourlefs  micaceous  particles,  with  a  few  black  ones  refembling 
plumbago.  Thefe  latter  particles  were  accordingly  found  by 
analyfis  to  be  pure  plumbago,  or  the  compound  of  iron  and 
charcoal,  and  to  be  totally  free  from  any  admixture  of  filiceous 
matter.  The  mineral  itfelf  is  diftinguiihed  from  all  the  known 
earths  and  metallic  calces  by  feveral  remarkable  properties :  it 
melts  in  a  moderate  fire ;  it  diflblves  none  of  the  common  mi¬ 
neral  acids  but  the  muriatic,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  a  heat 
below  ignition,  precipitated  by  the  effufion  of  water,  and  not 
by  the  Pruffian  lixivium.  Nor  can  it  be  a  compound  of  any  of 
thofe  earths  or  metallic  calces  with  any  known  acid.  Whether 
it  ought  to  be  clalTed  with  the  earths  or  metals,  Mr.  Wedgwood 
does  not  venture  to  decide,  though  he  is  mclincd  to  refer  it  to 
^e  former. 
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The  chemifts  on  the  continent,  we  obferve,  liave  adopted 
this  mineral  of  Sydney^Covc  into  the  number  of  primitive 
earths,  and  have  bellowed  on  ic  the  celebrated  name  of  Wedg¬ 
wood. 

XVIII.  Report  on  the  bed:  Method  to  proportion  the  Ex- 
cife  upon  Spirituous  Liquors,  lly  Charles  Blagden,  M.  D. 
Sec.  R.  S.  and  T.  A.  S. —  The  experiments  to  afeertain  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  contaii^ed  in  any  fpirituous  liquor,  were 
undertaken  in  confcquence  of  an  ap| dication  from  government 
to  the  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society.  'I  hcy  feem  to  have  been 
made  with  the  utrnort  care  and  afliduity,  and  with  inftruments 
of  the  moft  exquifite  workmandiip.  But  they  were  performed 
on  too  narrow  a‘  fcalc,  and  the  gci  icral  plan  of  oj)eration  dif- 
covers  little  judgment  or  ingenuity;  it  is  clumfy,  intolerably  te¬ 
dious,  and  liable  to  much  inaccuracy.  The  drudgery  fell  to  the 
ftiare  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  clerk  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It'iswcll  known  that  fpirit  is  lighter  than  water;  and  lienee 
the'fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound  will  indicate  the  proportion 
of  the  ingredients.  But  as  thefe  fubftances  combine  by  mu¬ 
tual  attradtion,  their  integrant  particles  approximate  and  occa- 
fion  a  diminution  of  bulk.  I'he  quantity  of  this  contradlioii 
varies  according  to  circumllances,  fo  that  the  denfity  of  the 
mixture  can  be  determined  only  by  adlual  experiment.  But 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  fpirituous  compound  is  much  afT-dled 
by  heat,  .whofe  aftion  is  very  different  on  the  two  ingredients; 
for  the  rate  of  afcohols’  cxpanfion  is  nearly  uniform,  while  that 
of  water  feems  proportional  to  the  diftance  of  its  temperature 
from  the  freezing  point.  To  determine  the  combined  effedl  of 
all  thefe  various  caufes>  required  an  cxtenfive  fet  of  experiments, 
Mr.  Gilpin  employed  alcohol  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  .825 
at  60®  of  Farcnheit.  To  20  parts  of  this  by  weight  he  added 
fucceiTively  i,  2,  3,  &c.  parts  as  far  as  20,  of  diftilled  water. 
At  every  5  degrees  of  temperature  from  30°  to  100®  inclulive, 
he  weighed  thefe  mixtures  in  a  glafs  globe  of  2.8  inches  dia¬ 
meter,  and  terminating  in  a  narrow  tube,  through  w'hich.was 
inferred  a  very  delicate  thermometer.  A  fine  ring  was  cut 
round  the  neck  by  a  diamond,  to  ferve  as  a  mark  to  which  the 
liquor  was  to  be  conftantly  raifed.  From  thefe  data,  after  al¬ 
lowing  for  the  expanfion  of  the  hollow  .ball,  Mr.  Gilpin  has 
computed  a  table  exhibiting  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  tweaity 
*nixturcs  at  the  different  temperatures.  I'hc  figures  are  carried 
to  five  places  of  decimals  j  but  the  two  laft  are  often  irregular. 
Dr.  Blagden  concludes  the  report  with  fome  obvious  remarks 
on  the  application  of  this  table,  and  on  the  conftruvRion  of  hy¬ 
drometers.  But  after  all,  we  are  afraid  that  the  diftillers  will 
often  contrive  to  elude  the  wifeft  regulations  for  cclledlinff 
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the  revenue.  They  are  acquainted,  it  is  faid,  with  certain  fuh^ 
fiances  which,  being  added  in  fmall  quantities  to  fpirituous  li-. 
quors,  do  not  afFedt  their  fenfible. qualities,*  but  augment  con- 
liderably  their  denfity.  Every  lover  of  integrity  and  of  his 
country,  muft  carneuly  dehre  fome  eafy  method  of  deteding 
fuch  pernicious  frauds. 

XIX.  Obfervations  on  the  Sugar  Ants.  In  a  Letter  from 
John  Caflles,  Efq.  to  Lieutenant-General  Melvil,  F.R.  S. — 
'I  he  fugar  ants,  fo  called  from  their- ruinous  eftbds  on  the  fugar- 
cane,  made  their  firft  appearance  about  twenty^  years  a^o,  in 
the  ifland  of  Grenada.  In  a  Ihort  time  they  extended  their  ra¬ 
vages  over  a  tra6t  of  twelve  miles.  The  planters  were 
alarmed,  and  a  reward  of  20,oco/.  w^as  offered  by  the  legillature 
of  the  colony  to  the  perfon  who  (hould  difeover  a  pradical  me¬ 
thod  of  extirpating  thefe  infeds.  Recourfe  was  had  to  poifon. 
Myriads  were  deftroyed  by  arfenic  and  corrofive  fublimate,  mixed 
with  animal  fubftances.  But  the  evil  was  too  extenfive  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  fo  partial  a  remedy.  Not  more  fuccefsful  was  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  fire.  Their  prodigious  fecundity  baffled  all  the 
feeble  efforts  of  man.  7'he  profped  of  ruin  and  delolation  pre- 
fented  itfclf  on  every  fide.  The  hand  of  Heaven  alone  could 
flop  their  ravages  ;  and  fo  intermingled  are  good  and  evil,  that 
what  feemed  the  greateft  of  calamities  proved,  in  the  iflue,  falu- 
tary  and  beneficial.  It  was  the  tremendous  hurricane  of  1780 
that  extinguiflied  the  nations  of  the  fugar  ants,  and  buried 

them  in  the  general  wreck. - Thefe  infects  were  flender,  of  a 

dark  red  colour,  and  had  a  very  ftrong  acid  tafte.  So  aftonifh- 
ing  were  their  numbers,  that  the  roads  appeared  ftained  with 
them  for  miles  together.  They  did  not  prey  on  any  part  of  the 
fugar  cane  ;  they  only  neftled  under  its  ftccl.  They  lodged  alfo 
among  the  numerous  ’ roots  of  the  lime,  the  lemon,  and  the 
orange.  They  feemed  to  feed  on  animal  fubftances,  for  they 
infefted  fores  and  putrid  carcafes.  Thefe  judicious  obfervations 
point  out  to  the  other  colonifts  the  proper  mode  of  extirpating 
thofe  ruinous  infecls  \  it  is  to  deftroy  their  nefts  or  broods ; 

*  In  order  to  effeft  this/  fays  Mr.  Cadies,  ^  all  trees  and  fences, 
under  the  roots  of  which  thefe  ants  commonly  take  their  refidence, 
fhould  fird  be  grubbed  out ;  particularly  lime  fences,  which  are  very 
common  in  Grenada,  and  which  generally  differed  from  the  ants  be¬ 
fore  the  canes  appeared  in  the  lead  injured.  After  which  the  canes 
Ihould  be  dumped  out  with  care,  and  the  dools  burnt  as  foon  as 
poflible,  together  with  the  field  trafli  (or  the  dried  leaves  and  the 
tops  of  the  canes),  in  order  to  prevent  the  ants  from  making  their 
cfcape  to  new  quarters.  The  bed  way  of  doing  this,  1  apprehend, 
will  be  to  gather  the  field  tralh  together  in  confidcrable  heaps,  and  to 
throw  ^h'e  ftpols  as  fcpn  as  dug  out  of  the  ground  into  them,  and 
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immediately  apply  fire.  By  this  means  multitudes  muft  be  dedroyed  ; 
for  the  field  tradi,  when  dry,  burns  witii  great  rapidity.  I'he  land 
(hould  then  be  ploughed  or  nee- ploughed  twice  (but  at  Icaft  oice)  in 
the  weticlt  feafon  of  the  year,  iii  order  to  admit  the  rains,  befcrc  it 
is  hoed  for  planting  the  cane :  by  thefe  means  thefe  infeds,  I  ap¬ 
prehend,  will  be  fo  much  reduced  in  number  as  at  leaft  to  i'ecurc  a 
frood  plant  cane. 

‘  But  it  is  the  cufiom  of  tlie  Wefl-Tndia  ifiands  to  permit  the  canes 
to  ratioon  '  that  is,  after  the  canes  have  once  been  cut  down,  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  fugar,  they  are  I'ufrered  to  grow  up  again,  with- 
I  out  replanting  ;  and  this  generally  tor  three  or  four  years,  but  fome- 

I  times  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  in  this  mode  of  culture  the  fiools 

become  larger  every  year,  fo  as  to  grow  out  of  tlie  ground  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height,  and  by  that  means  aiford  more  and  more  Iheltcr  to 
the  ants  nells;  therelbre,  .for  two  or  three  fucceffive  crops,  the  canes 
lliould  be  replanted  yearly,  fo  as  not  only  to  afford  as  little  cover  as 
pofiible  for  the  ants  nefis,  but  continually  to  dillurb  fuch  ants  as  may 
have  efcaped,  in  the  bufinefs  of  propagating  their  fpecies.^ 

The  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Caftles  is  attended  with  con^ 
fiderablc  expence  \  but  this  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  fuperior 
produce. 

I  XX.  Experiments  and  Gbfervatlons  on  the  Difiblution  of 
Metals  in  Acids,  and  their  Precipitations;  wdth  an  Account  of 
I  a  new  Compound  Acid  Menftruum,  ufeful  in  fome  technical 
i  Operations  of  parting  Metals.  By  James  Keir,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.— 
i  This  paper  contains  feveral  curious  and  ufeful  fadls,  fome  of 
I  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  any  of  the  received  theo- 
I  ries  of  chemiftry.  -  We  heartily  concur  with  this  judicious  and 
impartial  philofopher  in  wifliing  ‘  that  we  had  words  totally  un- 

*  connected  with  theory ;  that  chemifts  who  differ  in  fome  fpe- 

*  culative  points,  may  yet  fpeak  the  fame  language,  and  may 
^  relate  their  facts  and  obfervations,  without  having  our  at- 
‘  tention  continually  drawn  afide  from  thefe  to  the  different 

*  modes  of  explanation  which  have  been  imagined.’  Mr.  Keir 
properly  remarks  that  the  term  folution  is  ambiguous,  denoting 
either  the  a£t  of  chemical  union,  or  the  compound  which  is  thus 
formed:  hereftridts  it,  therefore,  to  the  latter  fignilicatlon^  and 
appropriates  the  word  difolutlon  to  the  former. 

I  It  is  now  admitted  that  aqua  regis  derives  not  its  properties 
1  wholly  from  the  oxydatioa  of  the  marine  acid  by  the  nitrous, 
but  in  fome  degree  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  ingredients. 

I  When  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  acids  are  mixed,  each  of  thefe 
i  feems  alternately  to  predominate,  according  to  circumftances  ; 
and  had  the  fingular  properties  of*  this  compound  been  known 
to  the  aichemifts,  they  would  probably  have  ftyled  it  aqua  regincom 
This  liquor,  in  a  concentrated  ftate,  diffulves  filver  copioufly; 

I  U  calcines  tin,  mercury,  and  nickel,  but  has  Icarcc  any  aifion 
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on  the  other  metals.  7'he  quantity  of  gas  extricated  during  the 
folution  is  augmented  by  diminifhing  the  proportion  of  nitrous 
acid  ;  and  the  metallic  fait  yields  abundance  of  gas  if  mixed  with 
water.'  When  this  compound  acid  is  diluted,  it  acts  weakly  on 
filver,  but  begins  to  feize  the  other  metals  with  avidity,  if  it 

•  be  deoxydated,  it  will  difl'olve,  though  in  fniall  quar.tities,  copper, 
iron,  zinc,  and  regulus  of  cobalt.  And,  lafHy,  if  a  faturated 
folution  of  common  fait  in  water  be  added  to  the  mixture  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  nitre,  a  powerful  aqua  regis  will  be  produced, 
capable  of  dillolving  gold  and  platina.  We  think  that  the  above 
fafls  admit  of  a  plaufible  explication  from  the  principles  of  M. 
Lavoificr ;  but  we  (hall  defift  from  the  attempt,  as  Mr.  Keir 
propofes  to  confider  the  principles  in  fome  fubfequent  papers. 
The  compound  acid  has  been  ufefully  applied  in  the  arts, 
The  making  veflels  of  filver  plated  on  copper  conftitutes  a  con- 
fiderablc  manu.^acture  at  Birmingham.  In  cutting  cut  the  rolled 
metal,  there  are  many  flireds  unfit  for  any  purpofe  ;  and  it  is  an 
objedl  of  economy  to  recover  the  filver.  T w^o  procefies  for  ef- 
feiiting  this  were  formerly  praftifed,  both  of  them  expenfive  and 
operofe.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Keir  communicated  to  an  artift 
the  method  for  the  reparation  of  the  filver  and  copper  by  the 
compound  of  vitriolic  acid  and  nitre ;  and  it  is  now  commonly 
adopted  by  the  manufadlurers  in  Birmingham. 

The  fecond  part  relates  to  ^  the  precipitation  of  filver  from 

*  nitrous  acid  by  iron.’  This  precipitation  takes  place  only 
when  the  acid  is  deficient  in  oxygene.  It  appears  that  the  iron 

*  *  which  has  once  been  employed  to  precipitate  a  folution  of 

*  filver,  is  rendered  incapable  of  any  farther  action  on  any  fo- 

*  lution  of  filver.’  But  this  alteration  is  only  fuperficial,  iior  is 
its  metallic  luftre  at  all  impaired.  What  is  very  remarkable,  a 
piece  of  frejh  iron*  enables  the  altered  iron  again  to  renew  its 
^ftion.  Martial  vitriol  precipitates  filver  and  mercury  from  the 
nitrous  acid  in  their  metallic  form. 

XXI.  Determination  of  the  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  of 
feme  remarkable  Places  near  the  Severn.  In  a  Letter  from 
Edward  Pigott,  Efq.  to  Sir  Henry  C.  Englefield,  Bart.  P'.R.S. 
Mr.  Pigott  deduced  the  longitude  of  his  obfervatory  from  an 
«iverage  of  thirteen  meridian  tranfits  of  the  moon’s  limbs,  and 
afeertains  the  pofition  of  certain  confpicuous  eminences  by  tri¬ 
gonometrical  operations.  From  thefe  data  he  computed  their 
longitudes  and  latitudes,  by  the  ^affiftance  of  General  Roy’s 
tables. 

XXII.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  Matter  of 
Cancer,  and  on  the  Aerial  Fluids  extricated  from  Animal  Sub- 
ftances  by  Diftillation  and  Putrefaftion  ;  together  with  Remarks 
<)n  Sulphureous  Hepatic  Air.  By  Adair  Crawford,  M.  D.  F.  R*  S; 
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Thefc  experiments  feem  to  have  been  made  with  care  and  ac¬ 
curacy,  but  are  certainly  related  too  difFufely.  The  ingenious 
author  difeovers  ibmc  degree  of  predilection  to  the  exploded 
theory  of  chemiftry.  'I'lie  poifonous  matter  of  cancers  differs 
in  feveral  refpeCts  from  common  pus.  It  efFervefees  with  di¬ 
lute  vitriolic  acid,  forms  a  brown  precipitate  with  nitrated  filver, 
and  contains  a  Imall  portion  of  volatile  alicali.  Animal  fub- 
ftances,  whether  freili  or  putrid,  and  even  cancerous  virus,  when 
lubmitted  to  dfftillation  in  a  gentle  heat,  difeharge  nearly  the 
fame  aerial  fluids.  This  is  a  compound  of  two  diftinCt  gafes, 
the  one  foluble  in  water,  the  other  infoluble :  the  latter  burns 
with  a  lambent  flame,  and  has  all  the  characters  of  heavy  in¬ 
flammable  air ;  the  former  emits  an  oftenVive  fmell,  and  pof* 
felles  many  of  the  properties  of  hepatic  air ;  yet  we  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  it  is  radically  different,  fince  it  yields  no  fulphur  upon 
decompofition.  Dr.  Crawford  found  this  foluble  gas  to  contain 
one  fourth  of  carbonic  gas,  together  with  a  minute  portion  of 
alkaline  air  5  that  is,  of  the’  azotic  gas  combined  with  the  hy¬ 
drogenous.  He  thinks  it  extremely  probable  that  thefe  three 
gafes,  combining  flowly,  formed  the'  oily  empyreumatic  fub- 
ftance  which  was  colleCled  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  The  DoClor 
adheres  to  the  opinion  formerly  maintained  by  Mr.  Kirwan, 
that  the  common  hepatic  gas  is  only  volatilifed  fulphur.  ^  A 
‘  little  pure  fulphur,*  he  fays,  ‘  was  introduced  into  an  inverted 
‘  tube,  which  had  been  previoufly  filled  with  mercury,  and  the 
^  flame  of  a  candle  was  applied  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube* 
‘  In  a  Ihort  time  a  pcrman^itly  elaftic  fluid  was  produced^ 
^  which  was  found  to  have  all  the  characters  of  hepatic  air.* 
But  what  he  adds  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  this  afl’ertion  :  ‘  It  is 

*  probable  that  fome  degree  of  moifture  is  neceflary  to  the  fuc- 
^  cefs  of  this  experiment,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  hepatic  air 

*  which  was  thus  obtained  was  not  very  confiderable.*  The 
explanation  is  obvious :  the  humidity  was  decompofed ;  its 
hydrogen  diffolved  a  minute  portion  of  the  fulphur,  and  formed 
hepatic  ^s,  while  its  oxygen  joined  the  remaining  fulphur. 

Dr.  Crawford  difeovered  that  the  aerial  fluids  extricated  from 
mufcular  fibres  by  putrefaction,  ‘  confift  of  the  fixed  and  ani- 
^  mal  hepatic,  mixed  with  a  very  fmall  portion  of  phlogifticated 

*  air:*  in  other  words,  they  confift  of  the  carbonic  gas,  the 
compound  of  the  hydrogenous  and  azote,  together  with  a  mi¬ 
nute  portion  of  loofe  azote.  Hence  we  may  eafily  account  for 
the  changes  produced  by  putrefaCtion  on  animal  fubftances, 
without  recurring  to  Dr.  Crawford*s  hypothefis,  that  ‘  when 
^  the  mufcular  fibre,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  is  expofed  to 
‘  the  pure  air  of  the  atmofphere,  the  latter,  by  a  fuperior  at- 
^  traClion,  combining  with  the  heavy  inflammable  air,  produces 
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^  fixed  air,  and  at  the  fame  time  furnifhcs  the  quantity  of  heat 
♦  necefl'ary  to  the  formation  of  animal  hepatic  air. 

From  all  his  experiments  Dr.  Crawford  infers  that  animal 
hepatic  air  communicates  the  green  tinge  to  the  fat  of  animals 
recently  killed,  and  accelerates  the  putrefadlion  of  the  mufcular 
fibres ;  and  that  perhaps  its  combination  with  volatile  alkali  in 
the  cancerous  matter,  occafions  the  deleterious  effects.  A  me* 
dicine  which  fliould  decompofe  this  hepatifed  ammonia  might 
therefore  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  diftemper,  and  perhaps  afford 
a  cure.  For  this  purpofe  the  Dodfor  recommends  the  oxyge¬ 
nated  marine  acid.  The  theory  is  ingenious  ;  but  we  are  afraid 
that  it  Can  never  be  reduced  to  practice.  When  tnat  acid  is 
taken  inwardly  it  occafions  a  violent  conllri£tion  of  the  bowels, 
attended  with  painful  and  dangerous  fymptoms. 

XXIII.  On  the  Satellites  of  the  Planet  Saturn,  and  the  Ro¬ 
tation  of  its  Ring  on  an  Axis.  By  William  Herlchel,  LL.  D. 
F.  R.  S. — ^In  his  lall  paper  Dr.  Herfchel  announced  the  difeo- 
very  of  two  new  fatellites  of  Saturn.  Since  that  time  he  has 
continued  to  obferve  them  as  often  as  the  ftate  of  the  weather 
would  permit.  He  now  gives  very  large  extracts  from  his 
journal,  which  confirm  his  opinion.  This  extenfive  feries  of 
obfervations  has  alfo  enabled  him  to  afeertain  the  periods  and 
diftances  of  thefe  fatellites  with  more  accuracy.  '^I'he  period  of 
the  fixth  is  32  hours  54  minutes  9  fcconds,  and  its  diftance 
36", 789  from  the  centre  of  iS^turn ;  the  period  of  the  feventh  is 
22  hours  37  minutes  23  feconds,  and  its  diftance  gS'sbbq.  For 
fome  time  Dr.  Herlchel  fufpefted  that  a  bright  fpot  which  ap- 
peared  on  the  planet’s  ring  was  an  eighth  fatellite.  But  after  a 
careful  comparifon  of  the  appearances  at  different  intervals,  he 
corxludes,  with  the  greateft  probability,  that  this  fpot  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ring,  and  carried  round  the  body  of  Saturn  byai 
rotatory  motion.  This  revolution  is  performed  in  10  hours 
32  minutes  15I  feconds,  which  is  precifely  the  periodic  tim3 
that  a  fatellite  would  require  at  the  diftance  of  the  middle  ot  the 
ring.  Hence  the  ring  maintains  its  fituation  and  figure  by  the 
centrifugal  force  arifing  from  the  extreme  rapidity  of  its 
motion. 

Tables  are  fubjoined  of  the  epochs  and  rnean  motion  of  the 
feven  fatellites  of  Saturn,  and  alfo  of  five  reniarkable  fpots  on 
his  ring.  A  plate  alfo  is  given  reprefenting  the  comparative 
diftances  of  thefe  fatellites. 

XXIV.  On  Spherical  Motion.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Wild-  1 
bore.  Comrnunicated  by  Earl  Stanhope,  F.  R.S.— To  deter¬ 
mine  the  vacillatory  motion  of  a  fphere  impelled  by  certain 
forces  is  a  problem  of  great  importance  in  phylical  aftronomyj 
in}d  which  has  qxercifed  the  abilities  of  the  moft  profound 
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jnathcmariclans.  The  folutions  given  by  d’Alembert  and  Euler, 
thouf»h  derived  from  difFereat  principles,  are  at  bottom  the  fame, 
excellent  arialyil  Mr.  LanJen,  publilhed,  in  the  75th  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Philofophical  TranfaiSlions,  an  inveltigation,  from 
vhich  he  obtain  d  a  different  relult.  7'his  circumllance  in¬ 
duced  Mr.Wildbore  to  examine,  with  patience  and  attention, 
the  three  folutions  ;  in  doing  which  he  has  detedled  an  over- 
ficrht  of  Mr.  Landen,  which  occafioned  the  difagreernent.  The 
paper  now  before  us  contains  a  cpmplete  folution  of  this  intri-^ 
cate  problem  ;  but  is  obfeure,  perplexed,  and  inelegant. 

XXV,  On  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos.  .  By  William 
Marfden,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S. — This  eflay  betrays  fome  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  mathematical  fciences,  but  bears  marks  of  cu¬ 
rious  and  extenfivc  reading.  Mr.  Marfden  begins  with  giving 
a  fuccinft  view  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Indian  aftro- 
nomy.  On  this  fubjedl  we  have  already  had  occafion  to  offer 
fome  remarks,  and  we  (hall  not  relume  it  at  prefent.  He  next 
proceeds  to  fix  the  epochs  of  the  Hindoo  chronology.  The 
Kalee  Yoog  A.  C.  31CI ;  the  era  of  Bikrcmajit  A.  C.  56 ;  that 
of  Salaban  A.  D.  78.  T  he  era  of  Bikramajit  prevails  chiefly  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  India  ;  that  of  Salahdn  in  the  fouthern, 
jBut  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninfula  ufually  employ,  in  their 
current  tranfaflions,  a  cycle  of  fixty  folar  years,  which  are  not 
reckoned  numerically,  but  diftinguifhed  by  appropriate  names. 
The  people  of  Bengal  have  a  peculiar  era,  which  was  impofe4 
upon  them  by  the  Mahometan  conquerors.  Mr.  Marfden  he- 
fitates  whether  to  refer  it  to  the  reign  of  Humaioon  in  A.  D, 
1536^  or  that  of  Akbar  the  Great’  m  A.  D.  1570.— :rThc 
Siainefe  began  their  era  A.  C.  544,  the  fuppoled  time  of  the  in-r 
troduefion  of  their  religion  by  Sommona-codom. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  lift  of  the  donations  made  to 
(he  Royal  Society  from  November  1789  to  June  1790. 
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Art.  II.  The  Ruins  \  or^a  Survey  of  the  Revolutions  of  Empires. 
By  M.  Volney^  one  of  the  Deputies  to  the  National  Affembly  of 
1789,  and  Author  of  Travels  into  Syria  and  Egypt.  Tranjlated 
from  the  French,  pp.  394,  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Johnfon,^ 
London,  I/92, 

^HE  plan  of  the  prefent  work  was  formed  nearly  ten  years 
ago,  and  allufions  to  it,  fays  our  author,  may  be  feen  in 
the  preface  to .  the .  Travels  in  Syria  and  Egypt.^  What  was 
commenced  before  the  revolution,  the  revolution  has,  how¬ 
ever,  haftened.  A  work  on  the  prefent  important  fubjedl, 
proceeding  from  the  pen. of  the  ingenious  traveller  into  Egyp^ 
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cannot  but  merit  our  attention.  Accordingly  we  difcovcr  in  it 
much  political  penetration  and  curious  erudition  unfortunately 
blended  with  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  infidelity,  which,  forei^^u 
as  it  is  to  the  author’s  purpofe,  muft  with  many  derogate  from 
his  merit.  The  inquiry  he  propofes  to  himfelf  is  undoubtedly 
ivorthy  the  meditation  of  the  philofopher.  Seated  near  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  Palmyra,  in  the  centre  of  a  country  once 
famous  for  population,  commerce,  and  arts,  he  interrogates  the 
objects  of  defolation  which  fuiround  him,  and  feeks,  with  much 
anxiety,  the  caufe  of  fo  dreadful  a  change.  The  philofophical 
reverie  is  Hill  heightened  when  he  confiders,  that,  at  the  fleu- 
rifhing  periods  he  deplores,  thefe  countries  were  inhabited  by 
idolaters,  profeffing  dogmas  the  moft  cruel  and  the  moft  ab- 
furd.  He  inclines  to  attribute  thefe  ftriking  revolutions  to  blind 
fatality,  or  the  myfterious  judgments  of  the  divinity,  when  a 
genius  is  introduced,  who,  rifing  up  from  amidft  ruins  and 
tombs,  gives  him  to  underHand,  in  animated  language,  that  it 
is  not  the  arbitrary  wmH  of  a  Supreme  Being  which  has  caufed 
all  thefe  calamities ;  that  Providence  has  continued  the  fame 
bleflings  to  thefe  climates  which  rendered  them  formerly  fo  fa- 
Toured  a  refidence  for  mankind  ;  and  that  their  prefent  defola¬ 
tion  is  wholly  to  be  aferibed  to  the  vices  of  their  government, 
and  the  corrupt  manners  of  their  wretched  inhabitants.  Here 
we  cannot  avcid  inferring  the  third  chapter,  which  indeed  gives 
a  favourable  fpecimen  of  the  work. 

‘THE  APPARITION. 


•  In  the  mean  time  a  noife  ft  ruck  my  ear,  like  to  the  agitation  of 
a  flowing  robe,  and  the  flow  fteps  of  a  foot  upon  the  dry  and  rultling 
grafs.  Alarmed,  I  drew  my  mantle  from  my  head;  and  cafting  round 
jne  a  timid  glance,  fuddenly  by  the  obfeure  light  of  the  moon, 
through  tlic  pillars  and  ruins  pf  a  temple,  !  thought  I  faw,  at  my 
left,  a  pale  apparition,  enveloped  In  an  immenfc  drapery,  fimilar  to 
what  fpedtres  are  painted  when  ifiuing  out  of  the  tombs.  1  Ihud- 
dered  ;  and,  while  in  this  troubled  ftate,  I  was  hefitating  whether. to 
fly,  or  afeertain  the  reality  of  the  vifion,  a  hollow  voice,  in  grave  and 
foiemn  accents,  thus  addrefled  me : 

‘  How  long'will  man  importune  the  heavens  with  unjuft  compkin"- 
How  long,  with  vain  clamours,  will  he  accufe  Fate  as  the  author  of 
his  calamities  ?  Will  he  then  never  open  his  eyes  to  the  light,  and 
his  heart  to  the  infinuations  of  truth  and  reafon  ?  This  truth  every 
where  prefents  itfelf  in  radiant  brightnefs ;  and  he  does  not  fee  it. 
The  voice  of  reafon  ftrikes  his  ear;  and  ne  does,  not  hear  it !  UnjU‘l 
man  !  if  you  can  for  a  moment  fulpend  the  delufion  which  fafeinates 
your  fcnfcs ;  if  your  heart  be  capable  of  comprehending  the 
of  argumentation,  interrogate  thefe  ruins!  read  the  ielTons  whicb 
they  prednt  to  you ! — And  you,  facred  temples!  venerable  to^ibs. 
walls  once  glorious !  the  witnclTes  of  twenty  different  ages, 
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5n  itie  caufc  of  nature  herfelf!  come  to  the  tribunal  of  found  under- 
itanding,  to  bear  teftimony  againft  an  unjuft  accufation,  to  confound 
the  declamations  of  falfe  wifdom  or  hypocritical  piety,  and  avenge  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  of  man  who  calumniates  them  ! 

<  What  is  this  blind  fatality,  that,  without  order  or  laws,  fporta 
with  the  lot  of' mortals  ?  What  this  unjuft  neceffity,  which  confounds 
the  iffuc  of  actions,  be  they  thofe  of  prudence  or  thofe  cf  folly?  In 
what  confift  the  malediftlons  of  heaven  denounced  againft  thefe  coun¬ 
tries  ?  Where  is  the  divine  curie  that  perpetuates  this  feene  of  defo- 
lation?  Monuments  of  pail  ages!  fay,  have  the  heavens  changed 
their  laws,  and  the  earth  its  courfc  ?  Has  the  fun  cxtinguilbed  his 
tires  in  the  region  of  fpace  ?  Do  the  feas  no  longer  fend  forth  clouds  ? 
Are  the  rain  and  the  dew  fixed  in  the  air  ?  Do  the  mountain^  retain 
their  fprings  ?  Are  the  lireams  dried  up  ?  and  do  the  plants  no  more 
bear  fruit  and  feed?  Anfwer,  race  of  falfehood  and  iniquity,  has 
God  tioubled  the  primitive  and  invariable  order  which  he  himfelf 
signed  to  nature  ?  Has  heaven  denied  to  the  earth,  and  the  eartli 
to  its  inhabitants,  the  bleflings  that  were  formerly  difpenfed  ?  If  the 
creation  has  remained  the  fame,  if  its  fources  and  its  inftruments  are 
cxddly  what  once  they  were,  wherefore  Ihould  not  the  prefen t  race 
have  every  thing  within  their  reach  that  their  anceftors  enjoyed? 
falfely  do  you  accufc  Fate  and  the  Divinity  ;  injurioufty  do  you  refer 
to  God  the  caufe  of  your  evils.  Tell  me,  perverfe  and  hypocritical 
race,  if  thefe  places  are  defolate,  if  powerful  cities  are  reduced  to 
folitude,  is  it  he  that  has  occafioned  the  ruin?  Is  it  his  hand  that  has 
thrown  down  thefe  walls,  Tapped  thefe  temples,  mutilated  thefe  pil¬ 
lars?  or  is  it  the  hand  of  man?  Is  it  the  arm  of  God  that  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  fword  into  the  city  and  fet  fire  to  the  country,  murdered 
the  people,  burned  the  harvefts,  rooted. up" the  trees,  and  ravaged  the 
pallures  ?  or  is  it  the  arm  of  man  ?  And  when,  after  this  devaftation^ 
famine  has  ftarted  up,  is  it  the  vengeance  of  God  that  has  fent  it,  or 
the  mad  fury  of  mortals?  When,  during  the  famine,  the  peopk  are 
fed  with  unwholefome  provifion,  and  peftilence  enfues,  is  it  infli&ed 
by  the  anger  of  Heaven,  or  brought  about  by  human  imprudence  ? 
When  war,  famine,  and  peftilence  united  have  fwept  away  the  inha-* 
bitants,  and  the  land  is  become  a  deferr,  is  it  God  who  has  depopu¬ 
lated  it  ?  Is  it  his  rapacity  that  plunders  the  labourer,  ravages  the 
produftive  fields,  and  lays  wafte  the  country  ;  or  the  rapacity  of  thofe 
who  govern  ?  Is  it  his  pride  that  creates  murderous  wars,  or  the 
pride  of  kings  and  their  minifters  ?  Is  it  the  venality  of  his-decifions 
that  overthrows  the  fortune  of  families,  or  the  venality  of  the  organs 
of  the  laws  ?  Are  they*  his  paflions  that,  under  a  tuoufand  forms, 
torment  individuals  and  nations ;  or  the  paffions  of  human  beings  ? 
Aod  if,  in  the  anguilh  of  their  misfortunes,  they  perceive  not  the 
jt^medies,  is  it  the  ignorance  of  God  that  is  in  fault,  or  their  own  ig* 
jt^tance?  Ceafe,  then,  to  accufe  the  decrees  of  Fate,  or  the  judg- 
of  Heaven  I  If  God  is  good,  will  he  be  the  author  of  your 
jP|tni(hment  ?  If  he  is  juft,  ‘will  he  be  the  accomplice  of  your  crimes  ? 

no ;  the  caprice  of  which  man  complains  is  not  the  caprice  of 
{tteHiny ;  the  darknefs  that  mifleads  bis  r^ou  is  not  the  darknefs  of 
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God  ;  the  fource  of  his  calamities  is  not  in  the  diftant  heavens,  but  near 
to  him  upon  the  earth  ;  it  is  not  concealed  in  the  bofom  of  the  Divi, 
nity  ;  it  refides  in  himfelf,  man  bears  it  in  his  heart. 

‘  You  murmur,  and  fay.  Why  have  an  unbelieving  people  enjoyed 
the  blcfllngs  of  heaven  and  of  the  earth  ?  Why  is  a  holy  and  cholen 
race  lefs  fortunate  than  impious  generations  ?  Deluded  man  !  where 
is  the  contradi^ion  at  which  you  take  offence  ?  Where  the  incon- 
fiflency  in  which  you  fuppofe  the  juftice  of  God  to  be  involved? 
Take  the  balance  of  blelfings  and  calamities,  of  caufes  and  efFedls, 
and  tell  me — ^when  thofe  infidels  obferved  the  laws  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavens,  when  they  regulated  their  intelligent  labours  by  the  order 
of  the  feafons  and  the  courfe  of  the  liars,  ought  God  to  have  troubled 
the  equilibrium  of  the  world  to  defeat  their  prudence?  When  they 
cultivated  with  care  and  toil  the  face  of  the  country  around  you,  ought 
he  to  have  turned  afide  the  rain,  to  have  withheld  the  fertilifing  dews, 
and  caufed  thorns  to  fpring  up  ?  When,  to  render  this  parched  and 
barren  foil  produ(flive,  their  induilry  conftrufted  aquedudls,  dug  ca¬ 
nals,  and  brought  the  dillant  waters  acrofs  the  deferts,  ought  he  to 
have  blighted  the  harvefts  which  art  had  created  ;  to  have  defolattda 
country  that  had  been  peopled  in  peace ;  to  have  demoliflied  the 
towns  which  labour  had  caufed  to  floiirifh  ;  in  fine,  to  have  deranged 
and  confounded  the  order  eflablifhed  by  the  wifdom  of  man  I  And 
what  is  this  infidelity  which  founded  en^pires  by  prudence,  defended 
them  by  courage,  and  ftrengthened  them  by  julllcc;  which  raifd 
magnificent  cities,  formed  vail  ports,  drained  peflilential  marfhes,  co¬ 
vered  the  fea  with  fhips,  the  earth  with  inhabitants,  and,  like  tnj 
creative  fpirit,  diftufed  life  and  motion  through  the  world.  It  iuch 
is  impiety,  what  is  true  belief  ?  Does  holinefs  confifl  in  deftruiftion? 
Is  then  the  God  that  peoples  the  air  with  birds,  the  earth  with  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  waters  with  reptiles  ;  the  God  that  animates  univcrlal 
nature,  a  God  that  delights  in  ruins  and  fepulchres  ?  Does  he  aik 
devallation  for  homage,  and  conflagration  for  facrifice  ?  Would  he 
have  groans  for  hymns,  murderers  to  worfhip  him,  and  a  defert  and 
ravaged  world  for  his  temple  ?  Yet  fuch,  holy  and  faithful  generation, 
are  your  works  1  Thefe  are  the  fruits  of  your  piety!  You  have 
mafl'acred  the  people,  reduced  cities  to  afhes,  dellroyed  all  trace cf 
cultivation,  made  the  earth  a  folitude ;  and  you  demand  the  reward 
of  your  labours!  Miracles  are  not  too  much  for  your  advantage! 
For  you  the  peafants  that  you  have  murdered  Ihould  be  revived;  me 
walls  you  have  thrown  down  fhould  rife  again  ;  the  harvells  you  have 
ravaged  fhould  fiourifh ;  the  conduits  that  you  have  broken  down 
ihould  be  renewed;  the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth,  thofe  laws  which 
God  has  eflablifhed  for  the  difplay  of  his  greatnefs  and  his  magnifi' 
cence ;  thofe  laws  anterior  to  all  revelations  and  to  all  prophets;  tht^ 
laws  which  paffion  cannot  alter,  and  ignorance  cannot  pervert ;  ihouid 
be  fuperfeded,  Paifion  knows  them  not ;  ignorance,  which  obfcrvcJ 
no  caufe  and  predids  no  effed,  has  faid  in  the  foolifhnefs  of  her  hcar:» 

^  Every  thing  comes  from  chance;  a  blind  fatality  diftributes  gow 
and  evil  upon  the  earth;  fuccefs  is  not  to  the  prudent,  nor  felicitv^ 
the  wife.*  Or  clfe,  affuxning  the  language  of  hypocrify,  ihe  ^ 
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faiJf  *  Every  thing  comes  from  God  ;  and  it  is  his  fovereign  pleafure 
to  deceive  the  fage  and  to  confound  the  judicious.*  And  fhe  hat 
contemplated  the  imaginary  fcene  with  complacency.  *  Good  !*  (he 
has  exclaimed.  *  I  then  am  as  well  endowed  as  the  fcience  that  dc- 
.  fpifes  me  !  The  cold  prudence  which  evermore  haunts  and  torments 
me.  1  will  render  ufelefs  by  a  lucky  intervention  of  Providence.*  Cu¬ 
pidity  has  joined  the  chorus.  ‘  1  too  will  opprefs  the  weak ;  I  wiH 
wring  from  him  the  fruits  of  his  labour ;  for  fuch  is  the  decree  of 
heaven,  fuch  the  omnipotent  will  of  fate.’ — For  myfelf,  I  fwcar  by 
all  laws  human  and  divine,  by  the* laws  of  the  human  heart,  that  the 
hypocrite  and  the  deceiver  fliall  be  themfelves  deceived;  the  unjud 
man  (hall  periih  in  his  rapacity,  and  the  tyrant  in  his  ufurpation;  the 
fun  (hall  change  its  courfe,  before  folly  (hall  prevail  over  wifdom  and 
fcience,  before  ftupidity  fhall  furpafs  prudence  in  the  delicate  art  of 
procuring  to  man  his  true  enjoyments,  and  of  building  his  happine£s 
upon  a  folid  foundation.*  / 

«  '  f 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  original  principles  of 
fociety,  with  its  progrefs  in  different  periods,  and  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  ‘  that  the  internal  fplendour  and  profperity  of  empires 
‘  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  equity  of  their  governments  ; 

‘  and  their  external  power  refpec^ively  in  proportion  to  the 
‘  number  of  perfons  interefted  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poli- 
‘  tical  conffitution,  and  their  degree  of  intereft  in  that  main- 
‘  tenance.’  From  thence  he  developes  the  caufes  of  decline  in 
ancient  ftates,  and  finds  the  fame  errors  producing  the  fame 
effeiis  in  modern  kingdoms.  Nothing  can  be  more  juft  nor 
mote  firiking  than  the  pi(fture-he  draws  of  the  miferable  confe-^ 
quences  of  eaftern  defpotifm.  Opprefied  with  forrow  at  this 
fcene,  he  looks  around  in  vain  to  the  various  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  fees  no  indication  which  foretels  a  better  ftatc  of 
things.  The  genius  then  encourages  him  to  hope  every  thing 
from  the  gradual  diffhfion  of  knowledge  in  Europe,  and  points 
out  the  agitation  then  arifing  in  France,  from  whence  ^  a  ne\# 
‘  age  is  to  make  its  appearance  ;  an  age  of  aftonifhment  to  vul- 
‘  gar  minds,  of  furprife  and  dread  to  tyrants,  of  emancipation 
^  to  a  great  people,  and  of  hope  to  the  whole  world.’  Then 
turning  his  eyes  towards  that  fpot,  he  gives  a  brief  defeription 
of  the  grounds  of  the  revolution  in  a  fuppofed  dialogue  between 
the  privileged  orders  of  mankind  and  the  people: 

^  THE  NEW  AGE. 

*  Scarcely  had  the  Genius  uttered  to  himfelf  theft  words  than  aa 
immenfe  noife  proceeded  from  the  Weft,  and  turning  my  eyes  to 
that  quarter,  1  perceived,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  country  of  one  of  the  European  nations,  a  prodigious  movement^ 
fimilar  to  what  exifts  in  the  bofom  of  a  large  city  when,  pervaded 
With  fedition^  an  innumerable  people,  like  waves,  fluctuate  in  the 
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flrccts  and  public  places.  My  ear,  ftriick  with  their  cries,  wJiich 
afcended  to  the  very  heavens,  diilinguiflied  at  intervals  thtfe 
phrafes : 

•  What  15  this  new  prodigy  ?  What  this  cruel  and  xnyflerious 
feour^  ?  We  are  a  numerous  people,  and  we  want  ftrength !  vVe 
have  an  excellent  foil,  and  we  are  delHtute  of  provifion!  We  arc 
a^ive  and  laborious,  and  we  live  in  indigence!  We  pay  enormous 
tributes,  and  we  are  told  that  they  are  not  fufficientl  We  are  at 
peace  without,  and  our  perfons  and  property  are  not  fafe  within! 
What  then  is  the  fecret  enemy  that  devours  us  ?' 

•  From  the  midlt  of  the  concourfe  fome  individual  voices  replied, 
•  Ere^  a  handard  of  diftindion,  and  let  all  ihofe  who,  by  ufeful  la¬ 
bours,  contribute  to  the  fupport  and  maintenance  of  fociety,  gather 
round  it,  and  you  will  difeover  the  enemy  that  preys  on  your 
¥itals.’ 

‘  The  (landard  being  erefted,  the  nation  found  itfelf  fuddenly  di- 
vided  into  two  bodies  of  unequal  magnitude  and  diffimilar  appear¬ 
ance :  the  one,  innumerable  and  nearly  integral,  exhibited,  in  the 
general  poverty  of  their  drefs,  and  in  their  meagre  and  fun-burnt 
faces,  the  marks  of  toil  and  wretchednefs ;  the  other,  a  petty  group, 
a  valuelefs  fradion,  prefented,  in  their  rich  attire,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  filver,  and  in  tlieir  fleek  and  ruddy  complexions,  the  fymp- 
toms  of  leifure  and  abundance.  Confidering  thefe  men  more  atten- 
tively,  I  perceived  that  the  large  body  was  conftituted  of  labourers, 
artilans,  tradefmen,  and  every  profeflion  ufeful  to  focicty ;  and  that 
in  the  leffer  group  there  were  none  but  priefts,  courtiers,  public  ac¬ 
countants,  commanders  of  troops;  in  Ihort,  the  civil,  military,  cr 
religious  agents  of  government. 

•  The  two  bodies  being  front  to  front  affembled,  and  having  looked 
with  aftonllhmcnt  at  each  other,  I  faw  the  feelings  of  indignation 
and  refentment  fpring  up  in  the  one,  and  a  fort  of  panic  in  the  other; 
and  the  large  fiid  to  the  fmall  body  : 

•  Why  hand  you  apart  ?  Are  you  not  of  our  number  ? 

•  No,  replied  the  group ;  you  are  the  people  ;  we  are  a  privileged 
clafs ;  we  have  laws,  cuftoms,  and  rights,  peculiar  to  ourfelves. 

•  People.  And  what  labour  do  you  perform  in  the  fociety  ? 

•  Privileged  Clnfs.  None :  we  are  not  made  to  labour. 

•  People.  How  then  have  you  acquired  your  wealth? 

•  Privihged  Clafs.  By  taking  the  pains  to  govern  you. 

•  People.  To  govern  us  Land  is  this  what  you  call  governing? 
We  toil,  and  you  enjoy ;  we  produce,  and  you  diffipate  ;  wealth  flow* 
from  us,  and  you  abforb  it. — Privileged  men,  clafs  dilUnft  from  the 
people,  form  a  nation  apart,  and  govern  yourfelves. 

'  «  Then,  deliberating  on  their  new  Situation,  fome  among  the  group 
iald.  Let  us  join  the  people,  and  partake  their  burthens  and  cares; 
for  they  arc  men  like  ourfelves.  Others  replied.  To  mix  with  the 
herd  would  be  degrading  and  vile ;  they  are  born  to  ferve  us,  who 

men  of  a  fuperior  race.  The  civil , governors  faid.  The  people 
are  mild  and  naturally  fervile ;  let  us  fpeak  to  them  in  the  name  of 
the  king  and  the  law,  and  they  will  return  to  their  duty. — People! 
tbc  king  decrees,  the  fovereign  ordains.  ^  ,  I 
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*  The  king  cannot  decree  any  thing  which  the  fafety  of 
the  people  does  not  demand;  the  fovereign  cannot  ordain  but  ac« 
cording  to  law. 

<  Ci'vi/  Governors.  The  law  calls  upon  you  for  fubmiffion. 

*  People.  The  law  is  the  general  will ;  and  we  will  a  new  order. 

*  Civil  Governors,  You  arc  in  that  cafe  rebels. 

‘  People.  A  nation  cannot  be  a  rebel ;  tyrants  only  are  rebels. 

*  Civil  Governors.  The  king  is  on  our  fide,  and  he  enjoins  you 
to  fubmit. 

‘  People.  Kings  cannot  be  feparated  from  the  nation  in  which 
they  reign.  Our  king  cannot  be  on  your  fide ;  yoU  have  only  the 
phantom  of  his  countenance. 

‘  Then  the  military  governors  advanced,  and  they  faid.  The  peo¬ 
ple  are  timorous ;  it  is  proper  to  threaten  them ;  they  will  yield  to 
the  influence  of  force.— ^Soldiers,  chalHfe  this  infolent  multitude ! 

‘  People,  '  Soldiers,  our  blood  flows  in  your  veins !  will  you  ftrike. 
your  brothers  ?  If  the  people  be  deftroyed,  who  will  maintain  the 
army? 

*  And  the  foldiers,  grounding  their  arms,  faid  to  their  chiefs^  We 
are  a  part  of  the  people ;  we  whom  you  call  upon  to  fight  againfl 
them. 

'  Then  the  eccfefiaftlcal  governors  faid.  There  is  but  one  refource 
left.  The  people  are  fuperftitious ;  it  is  proper  to  overawe  them  with 
the  names  of  Gc^d  and  religion. 

*  Priefts,  Our  dear  brethren,  our  children,  God  has  appointed  us 
to  govern  you. 

‘  People,  Produce  the  patent  of  his  commiflioti. 

‘  Priefts,  You  muft  have  faith  ;  feafon  leads  men  into  guilt. 

‘  people.  And  would  you  govern  us  without  realbn? 

*  Priefts.,  God  is  the  of  peace;  religion  enjoins  you  to 

1 

‘  People.  No ;  juftice  goes  before  peace ;  obedience  implies  a  law^. 
and  renders  neceflary  the  cognizance  of  it. 

*  Priefts.  This  world  was  intended  for  trial  and  fufFering. 

*' People.  Do  you  then  fliew  us  the  example  of  fufFering. 

*  Priefts.  Would  you  live  without  Gods  or  kings? 

‘  People.  We  abjure  tyranny  of  every  kind. 

*  Priefts,  You  muft  have  mediators,  perfons  who  may  aft  in  youf 
behalf, 

I*  Pnple,  Mediators  with  God,  and  mediators  udth  the  king! 
Courtiers  and  priefts,  your  fer vices  arc  too  expeftfive ;  henceforth  we 
take  our  affairs  ihto  our  own  hands. 

‘  Then  the  fmaller  group  exclaimed.  It  is  over  with  us ;  the  mul-. 
ttude  are  enlightened.  And  the  people  replied,  You  (hall  not  be 
bun;  wc  are  enlightened,  and  we  will  'commit  no  violence.  We 
l^efirc  nothing  but  our  rights;  refentment  we  cannot  but  feel,  but  we 
Nft&nt  to  pafs  it  by  :  we  were  flaves,  we  might  now  command ;  but 
afk  only  to  be  free,  and  free  we  are,*  : 

^  The  reft  of  his  work  Mr.  Volney  has  employed  in  relating 
fuppofed  arguments  of  all  the  difterent  religions  which  have 
^Nc.  REV.  VOL.  XX.  OCT.  1 792.  obtained 
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obtained  throughout  the  world,  the  votaries  of  which  he  aflem- 
blcs  before  the  legiQators  of  the  univerfe  (that  is,  the  French 
legiflators),  to  terminate  their  ditferences.  'I'heir  difeordant 
opinions  of  courfe  produce  no  harmony,  till  a  body  of  philofo- 
phers  arc  fuppofed  to  addrefs  the  tribunal,  who  combat  every 
iyftem  of  revelation,  and,  by  the  means  of  etymologies  fre¬ 
quently  fanciful,  trace  the  doftrines  of  the  Koran,  the  Penta. 
teuch,  and  the  Gofpel,  up  to  fome  Egyptian  fource,  or  other 
origin  equally  obl’curc.  In  the  courfe  of  this  progrefs,  v’hich 
Teems  to  terminate  in  the  groffeft  materialifm;  fuch  as  allows 
no  reality  to  any  thing  which  is  not  the  direct  obje6t  of  the 
finfes,  our  author  difplays  much  erudition,  which  is  not  always 
fuccefcful.  When,  for  example,  he  tells  us  the  worfhip  of  the 
Egyptian  deities  arofe  from  the  fimilitudes  given  to  the  planets 
and  conftellations  by  aftronomers,  and  that  the  virtues  and  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  celeftial  bodies  w^ere  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  down 
on  thofe  images  at  particular  feafons,  &c.  he  alTerts  nothinjj 
which  does  not  appear  probable ;  and  many  learned  men  have 
thought  with  him  that  the  golden  calf  of  the  Ifraelites  was  con- 
fidercd  only  as  the  emblem  of  fome  celeftial  power,  or  rather  as 
the  medium  of  conveying  its  influence.  But  when  he  attempts 
to  make  the  God  of  Mofes  a  deity  of  Egyptian  origin,  he  fup- 
ports  his  pofition  by  no  kind  of  proof.  When  he  feeks  to  con¬ 
found  the  God  who  is  faid  to  have  created  the  univerfe,  with  the 
foul  of  the  W'orld;  when,  acknowledging  the  gods  of  Egypt  to 
be  objedts  of  fenfe,  and  that  the  Deity  could  not  be  reprefented 
under  any  material  form,  he  ftill  ftrives  to  blend  the  ideas  of 
each  together;  when,  in  (hort,  he  inflances  the  facrifice  of  ths 
pafchal  lamb  as  originating  frpm  the  ancient  worfhip  of  that 
atnimal;  who  does  not  fee  the  futility  of  fuch  arguments?  To 
give  another  proof  of  his  want  of  fincerity  or  judgment,  he 
alledges  that  the  very  name  of  Ofiris  is  mentioned  in  the  Song 
of  Mofes.  How  does  he  fupport  this  allertion?  Why  truly  he 
argues,  that  the  4th  verfe  of  the  32d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy 
fhould  be  tranflated,  ‘  The  works  of  the.  Giver  of  forms  ?.re 

*  perfeit/  Now,  the  Hebrew  word  Tzur^  when  applied  to  the 
Divine  Being  in  feripture,  evidently  means  The  Rock^  and  is 
here  ufed  as  an  emblem  of  omnipotence.  That  rack  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  fenfe  of  the  word,  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  fame  chap¬ 
ter,  verfe  13?  ‘  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock.*  Yet,  were  we 
to  allow  (confidering  the  word  Tzur  in  a  fecondary  fenfe),  that 
Mofes  may  have  meant  to  call  the  true  Creator  ‘  the  giver  ot 

*  forms;’  yet,  how  are  we  obliged  thence  to  confound, him  with 

Ofuis,  to  whom  Plutarch,  it  feems,  has  fomewhere  given  ^ 
fimilar  appellation  ?  , 

.  .  Wit, 
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Wit,  we  know,  can  always  make  refemblances  where  it  does 
not  find  them;  and,  notwithftanding  the  delufion  which  our 
author’s  extenfive  knowledge  of  languages  has  thrown  over  his 
fuhjcftj  we  are  often  tempted  to  think  his  Tou-piter^  and  other 
derivations,  ought  not  to  be  treated  more  ferioufly  than  Dean 
Swift’s  Jew-Peter^  &c.  But,  however  we  are  inclined  to 
condemn  many  arguments  which  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
philofophic  band,  we  do  not  think  M.  Volney  equally  wrong  in 
the  ultimate  dccifion  of.  his  legiflative  corps^  viz.  that  all  civil 
elfeft  (hould  be  taken  away  from  theological  and  religious  opi¬ 
nions.  Yet,  even  this  idea  perhaps  goes  too  far.  If  the  leaders 
of  the  French  revolution  wifh  to  get  rid  of  prieftcraft  and  fu- 
perftition,  they  fliould  beware  of  attacking  religion  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  multitude  may  not  fuppofe  their  caiife  united.’ 
The  former  may  fufter  by  inquiry  and  difeuflion;  religion,  it  is 
true,  ultimately  cannot.  It  is  not  on  that  account,  therefore, 
we  are  anxious,  but  we  are  fearful  that  the  attacks  of  thefe  mo¬ 
dern  reformers  on  all  exifting  opinions,  fo  indiferiminately  made, 
whether  thofe  opinions  are  fanftioned  by  cuftom  only,  or  by 
reafon  and  experience,  may  render  the  attainment  of  that  good 
imprafticable,  which  their  labours  muft  otherwife  have  obtained. 
Though  the  prefent  volume  clofes  here,  we  are  taught  to  ex¬ 
pect  another,  from  the  fame  hand,  wherein  ‘  the  laws  on  which 
‘  nature  herfclf  has  founded  the  felicity  of  man  are  to  be  un- 
‘  folded. ’ 

The  tranflation  is,  in  general,  tolerably  correct  and  fpirited  ; 
yet  we  were  forry  to  obferve  occafional  marks  of  hafte.  Amongft 
other  inftances  wherein  the  original  has  b^en  badly  rendered,  is 
t!ie  following :  /  In  proporti6n~as  ftate  became  blended  with 
‘  ftate,  the  people  were  ftripped  of  their  laws,  their  cuftomSj 

*  every  thing  by  which  they  were  diftinguiflied  from  each  other^ 

‘  and  thus  loft  the  great  mover  felfifhnefs,  which  gave  them 

*  energy.’  The  French  expreflion  ‘  Tefprit  dc  perfonalite/  is 
not  well  exprefled  here  by  feljijhnefs ;  it  fhould  have  been  the 
I  confeioufneis  of  identity,  or,  more  literally,  the  fpirit  of  per- 
fonality.— Again,  p.  115,  the  fenfe  feems  to  have  been  mif* 
taken.  ^  Let  but  a  virtuous  chief  arife,  a  powerful  and  juft 
‘  people  appear,  and  the  earth  will  arrive  at  fupreme  power.* 
The  original  fays,  ‘  and  the  earth  will  elevate  them  to  fupreme 

‘  power.  It  awaits  a  legiflative  people**  We  notice  this  fen-  ' 
tence,  becaufe  we  may  obferve  from  it,  that  though  our  neigh¬ 
bors  no  longer  expetSl  an  univerfal  monarchy  tpr  their  fove- 
bgn,  yet  they  flatter  themfelves  with  becoming  univerfal  le- 
5  flators. .  T  he  note  on  p.  67  is  given  thus :  ‘  In  all  inftances, 

‘  iuch  has  been  the  progrefs  of  focieties  beginning  with  a  ftate 
^f  anarchy,  or  democracy,  that  is,  with  a  great  divifion  of 
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*  power;  they  have  paffed  to  ariftocracy,  and  from  ariftocracy 
^  to  monarchy.  Does  it  not  hence  follow,  that  thofe  who  con- 

*  ftitute  ftates  under  the  democratic  form,  deftine  them  to  un* 
^  dergo  all  the  intervening  troubles  between  that  and  monarchy; 
‘"and  that  the  fupreme  adminiftration*  by  a  fingle  chief,  is  the 
‘  mott  natural  government,  as  well  as  that  belt  calculated  for 
‘  peace?’  In  this  important  fcntencc  the  original  fays,  ‘the 
‘  fupreme  adminiftration  by  a  fingle  chief  fubjedted  to  the  laws/ 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  deny  that  this  author  may  be  con- 
fulted  with  advantage  by  thofe  who  are  on  their  guard  againft. 
his  prejudices  ;  for  there  are  philofophic  as  well  as  vulgar  preju- 
judices ;  and  perhaps  the  latter  are  the  moil  harmlefs. 


Art,  III.  ‘  Poems^  h  Gentlemen  of  Devonjhlre  and  Cm- 

wall.  pp.  445.  Small  8vo.  2  vols.  7s.  boards.  Bath, 
printed:  fold  by  Cadell,  London.  1792. 

1  N  an  age  that  feems  not  favourable  to  the  purfuits  of  ‘  the 
^  children  of  fancy,’  we  are  not  a  little  pleafed  to  obferve  fa 
amiable  an  'union  of  them  in  Devonihire.  If  fome  have  even 
fufpedled  that  the  fountains  of  the  mufes  were  exhaufted,  they 
mull  acknowledge  that  a  pure  ftream  is  Hill  preferved  by  fome 
of  the  ingenious  .votariils  who  have  here  united,  with  fraternal 
genius,  wreaths  which  merit  to  be  confecrated  on  the  ihrine  of 
that  power  to  whofe  fervice  they  are  devoted. 

The  editor  of  this  poetical  mifcellany  feems  apprehenfive,  in 
his  preface,  that,  ‘  in  diferiminating  the  charadler  of  fuch  a 
‘  colleclion,  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  than  a  comparifon 
‘  between  the  refpedlive  authors  of  it.  An  invidious  compa- 
‘  rifon,  however,  the  critic  will  doubtlefs  avoid ;  though  he 
‘  need  not  fcrupuloufly  balance  his  applaufes.’  By  this  obfer- 
vation  we  can  only  underlland  that  the  editor  is  fenfible  that 
this  colledlion  contains  produdlions,  which,  although  they  have 
gained  admittance,  are  neverthelefs  very  open  to  the  attacks 
of  criticifm.  We  certainly  defire  to  make  no  invidious  compa- 
rifons;  but  we  muft  perform  faithfully  our  public  duty.  AnJ 
without  particularifing  thofe  compKafitipns  which,  we  muft  con¬ 
demn,  wc  (hall  only  obferve,  that  had  the  editor  more  carefully  ^ 
employed  the  tafk.  of  fdetElion^  the  public  would  have  beea 
more .  indebted  to  Had  he  been  fufficiently  difticult  to 

pleafe,  we  fliould  have  ieen  tliis  mifcellany  not  in  two  volumeSj 
but  in  one. 

But  fince  the  table  is  laid  out,  we  muft  partake  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment.  We  ftiall,  how^ever,  juft  notice  fome  of  thi^K 
names  with  which  the  public  is  already  familiar.  .  Wc  ftnd  i*"" 
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very  liberal  communications  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hole,  Mr. 
Polwhcle,  and  Drl  Downman.  Of  thefe  gentlemen,  to  ho¬ 
nour  their  poetry,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  give  their  names.  We 
find'others,  from  whole  produ^Stions  we  have  received  no  ordi¬ 
nary  gratification.  An  Ode  to  Genius,  by  Mr.  Emett ;  an 
Ode  to  Fancy,  diftinguifhed  by  the  fignature  Cj.  ;  fonnets  by 
Mr.  J^^hn  Bampfylde  ;  and  f  *me  of  the  p^>ems  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Warwick,  breathe  the  true  fpirit  i  f  poetry,  without 
being  disfigured  by  the  tortured  graces  and  puerile  affedations 
of  the  Della  Crufea  imitations.  Several  other  fignatures  might 
be  alfo  mentioned  with  much  commendation. 

From  the  Ode  to  Genius  we  ifhall  quote  the  f  dlowing  ftanzas. 
The  writer,  in  the  fecond  ftanza,  derives  the  firft  eirufions  of 
genius  from  the  paflion  of  love ;  in  tHe  fourth  he  traces  the 
origin  t  f  elegiac  furrows;  in  the  fixth  he  notices  martial  drains; 
and  concludes  in  the  eighth  ftanza  by  a  pretty  fimile,  which  hc 
applies  to  his  own  poetical  attempts. 

II. 

*  Within  the  feeling  heart, 

Coy,  callow  neftlings,  firft. 

Ere  yet  they  dar’d  depart. 

Were  dulcet  numbers 'nurft : 

At  length  their  flight  they  prove 
Launch’d  by  adventurous  love 
For  thou,  O  Genius,*  to  the  yielding  foul 
Of  fome  young  lover  were  at  firft  convey’d ; 

He  felt,  celeftial  gueft  !  thy  tranfports  roll. 

When  gazing  on  hrs  modeft  iriaid  ; 

"  And,  as  enamour’d  on  her  charms  he  hung, 

Juove  freed  thy  genial  fire,  and  loos’d  his  tuneful  tongue, 

IV. 

But  O,  when  down  the  woodland  fide 
The  minftrel  ftrays,  all  wan  and  lorn-^ 

The  flame  he  could  no  longer  hide, 

Jiis  cruel  miftrefs  dalh’d  with  fcorn.— 

Grief  now,  O  Genius,  opes  the  facred  fource, 
And.ftreaming  forrow gives  thy  language  force; 

•  A  cyprefs  garland,  lo,  he  wildly  weaves ; 

He  takes  his  lute,  his  laft  fad  tale  to  tell. 

And,  dying,  all  his  plaintive  fweetnefs  leaves 
To  his  poor  moaning  woodmate,  Philomel ; 

The^  plaintive  fweetnefs  floats  through  midnight  air, 

•As  if  the  foul’s  expreifion  llill  were  ^here. 

VI. 

Yet  hark  !  an  elTay  ruder  far— 

The  brazen  cadence,  and  the  menac’d  war ! 

No  longer  now,  ye  fhepherd  fwains, 

Upon  your  native  fertile  plains 
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Attend  your  fleecy  care: 

Hufh’d  be  the  fighing  voice  of  Love! 

And  to  the  coverts  of  the  grove 
Ah  fly,  ye  timid  fairl 
Already  on  your  filver-lhelving  firand 
Invafion  pours  his  blifs-deftroying  band — ; 

For  Envy,  with  malignant  leer. 

Your  pallures  rich  and  pleafures  dear 
Surveys;  an4  bids  him  flem  the  billows*  roar. 

To  wade  through  other  feas  of  human  gore. 

vin. 

The  wood-bird,  having  hail’d  the  morning  prime, 

Through  the  lone  vale  or  copfe  unnoted  llrays ; 

While,  on  flrong  wing,  the  eagle  foars  fublime. 

And  bafks  undazzled  in  the  noontide  blaze : 

Thus  we,  O  monarch  of  the  mind  ! 

Through  days  remote  and  lefs  refin’d. 

Have  tried  to  trace  thy  beamy  way.— • 

To  attempt  thy  now  more  potent  ray. 

Demands  the  fteady  aid  of  powers  , 

More  bold,  and  daring  far,  than  ours  ; 

Than  ours,  which,  trembling,  ne’er  before  took  wing 
Beyond  a  lay  of  love,  or  cafol.to  the  fpring.’ 

The  following  fonnet  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Bampfylde  we 
think  eminently  poflelTes  that  beautiful  fimplicity  which  ftiould 
diftinguifh  fuch  elegant  trifles.  We  muft  lament  with  the  edi- 
tor,  that  the  early  promifes  of  an  amiable  and  accomplifhed  mind 
£fc  fruftrated  by  a  cruel  and  an  irrecoverable  difordcr : 

‘  Around  my  porch  and  lonely  cafement  fpread. 

The  myrtle  never  fere,  and  gadding  vine, 

'  With  fragrant  fweet-brier  love  to  intertwine ; 

And  iri  m3'  garden’s  box-incircled  bed 

The  panfie  pied,  and  mufk-rofe  white  and  red;  ^ 

The  pink,  the  lily  chafle,  and  fweet  woodbine. 

Fling  odours  round  ;  thick-woven  eglantine 
Decks  my  trim  fence ;  in  which,  by  filcnce  led. 

The  wren  hath  wifely  built  her  mofly  ceil. 

Shelter’d  from  ftorms,  in  courtly  land  fo  rife. 

And  neftlcs  o’er  her  young,  and  warbles  well. 

'Tis  here  with  innocence  in  peaceful  glen 
1  pafs  my  blamelels  moments  far  from  men. 

Nor  wiihing  death  too  loon,  nor  afking  life.* 

In  the  fecond  volume  we  find  a  verfion  of  two  books  of 
Claudian’s  Rape  of  Proferpine,  by  Mr.  Polwhele,  which  does 
not  diminifli  his  merit  as  a  delightful  verfifier  of  the^Latin  Poets; 
and  the  ^  Ode  on  the  Sufeeptibility  of  the  poetical  Mind, 
by  the  fame,  diftinguiOies  the  rich  vein  of  his  poetry. 
•Dowhman’s  ‘  Ode  to  the  Genius  of  ancient  Greece/  breathes 
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all  the  claffical  energy  of  an  ancient ;  and  Mr.  Hole,  the  author 
of  ‘  Arthur,,  a  poem,’  has  llruclc  the  lyre  with  uncommon  force 
ill  his  two  odes  ‘To  Terror’  and  ‘  To  Melancholy.’ 

On  the  whole,  we  confider  thefe  two  volumes  as  offering  an 
agreeable  acquiiition  to  the  lover  of  poetry,  and  cannot  but 
wilh  encouragement  to  fuch  attic  focieties ;  focietles  in  which 
the  young  flowers  of  Parnaffiis  may  be  (heltered  beneath  the 
abundant  foliage  of  thofe  laurels  which  have  refifted  the  light¬ 
nings  of  the  fummer,  and  the  fnows  of  the  winter. 

Art.  IV.  Lejfons  of  a  Governefs  to  her  Pupils  ;  or^  Journal  of 
the  Method  adopted  by  Madame  de  Sillery  Brulart  (formerly 
Countefs  de  Genlis  J,  in  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  M.  d*Or^ 
leanSy  firji  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal.  Publijhed  by  herfelf. 
7ranjlated  from  the  French,  pp.  1005.  Small  8vo.  3  vols.  gs* 
fewed,  Robinfons.  London,  1792, 

[  Concluded,  j 

^HE  following  paflTage,  while  it  fhews  the  manner  in  which 
Madame  de  Genlis  expefted  her  journal  might  hereafter 
be  attended  to,  proves,  in  fome  meafure,  the  authenticity  of  the 
whole,  but  in  a  particular  manner  of  the  fubfequent  part : 

‘  Friday  ^  zd  April,  10  d clock  in  the  evening. 

'  CERTAIN  refleftions  have  occurred  to  me  upon  the  fubjeft  of 
this  journal,  with  which  it  is  proper,: my.  dear  children,  that  you 
(hould  be  made  acquainted.  1  account  it  my  happinefs  to  have  con-, 
fecrated  to  your  welfare  every  hour  of  my  days,  and,  for  the  moil  part, 
the  ftudy  of  my  evenings,  when  you  are  no  longer  prefent  with  me. 
Next  to  this  happinefs,  there  is  nothing  that  1  more  ardently  defire 
than  to  be  able  one  day  to  render  an  exaft  account,  article  by  ar¬ 
ticle,  of  the  courfe  of  your  education  to  Monfeigneur  and  Madame, 
to  myfelf,  when  I  (hall  be  in  the  retreat  I  propofe  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  my  connexion  with  you,  and  perhaps,  if  I  (hould  judge  it  ne- 
cefTary,  to  the  public.  The  journal  of  M.  Lebrun,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  my  pofTefTion,  is  written  partly  in  his  hand  and  partly  in 
niine;  its  authenticity  is  incontellible.  The  fame  obfervation  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  journal  of  Mademoifelle  Rime.  The  journal  which  I  am 
now  writing,  no  doubt,  as  long  as  we  live  together,  is  of  equal  au¬ 
thority;  but  after  our  fcparation  its  evidence  will  dimlnilh.  Its  ge- 
nuinenefs  might  be  fupported  by  its  correfpondence  with  the  other 
journals,  by  your  tellimony,  and  moll  of  all  by  the  force  of  truth, 
which^  ii  confelTed  by  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  are  moll  anxious  to 
®®oy  it;  its  authenticity,  however,  cannot  then  be  geometrically 
proved.  It  may  be  imputed  to  me  that  I  had  foifted  in  many  of  the 
^cles  afterwards,  and  that  they  had  never  been  fubmitted  to  your 
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Jerufal.  In  a  word,  you  are  now  my  only  witnefllis.  As  long  as  the 
)uke  was  on  the  fpot,  I  faw  him  almoft  every  day ;  he  frequently 
read  the  journal,  and  has  even  figned  a  recapitulation  of  it.  He  is 
novv  abfenr,  and  I  am  not  vifited  by  the  Duchefs,  whofe  avocations 
will  not  permit  her  to  come  and  fee  Mademoifellc  more  than  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  and  at  each  vifit  not  for  more  than  a  quarter,  or 
at  moil  half  an  hour ;  nor  does  her  Grace  ever  come  hut  at  that  hour 
of  the  day  when  Mademoifelle  is  not  in  my  apartment,  and  when  I 
am  engaged  with  her  other  children.  All  thofe  reafons  determine 
me  to  render  the  journal  as  authentic  as  poifible ;  and  I  muft  there¬ 
fore  requell  every  one  of  you  to  fet  your  hands  to  the  following 
declaration  :  i.  That  from  the  day  on  which  this  journal  began,  you 
have  read  every  one  of  the  articles ;  tliat  they  were  not  read  to  you 
by  me,  but  that  I  gave  you  the  book,  you  read  them  yourielvcs,  and 
of  confequcncc  are  perfeftly  acquainted  with  its  contents.  2.  That, 
in  addition  *lo  this,  1  have  every  year  read  over  to  you  the  diary  of 
that  year,  in  order  to  prefent  you,  at  one  view,  with  a  recolledion  of 
your  adlions,  and  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  word  that  deviates  from 
the  moil  exaft  and  fcrupiilous  veracity,  Falfehood,  indeed,  is  the 
lowell  and  pioil  contemptible'of  vices ;  and  1  ihould  have  been  cor^ 
rupting  your  morals  while  1  was  writing  thefe  minutes,  if  I  had  in 
the  fm^lleil  degree  deviated  from  the  truth,  if  J  had  difguifed  your  I 
errors  and  your  defefts,  or  if  1  had  in  any  refpedl  exaggerated  or  I 
mifrepfefented  the  facts  I  had  to  record.  I  requeft  the  Duke  de  I 
Chartres,  as  the  elded  of  my  pupils,  to  fign  the  firll. — By  the  way,  I 
fcrupulous  accuracy  obliges  me  to  add,  that  none  but  the  two  eldeft  I 
princes  conilantly  read  this  journal,  day  by  day,  as  it  was  written.  I 
Mndemoifelle  and  the  reft,  who  were  indeed  much  lefs  concerned  in  I 
it,  were  only  acquainted  in  this  fucceflive  manner  with  their  own  ar-  I 
ticles  and  the  moral  definitions;  but  they  have  all  been  prefent  at  I 
the  general  review ;  and  the  two  eldeft  princes,  befide  their  own  ar,  I 
tides,  have  read,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  the  articles  of  the  I 
junior  pupils,  as  well  as  had  the  book  conilantly  in  their  poiTeftion  tQ  I 
revife  it  whenever  they  plcafed.  I 

^  Wedr^efday^  zd  AprlU  lO  ol clock  ir\  the  evsfiing*  I 

*  I  have,  read  the  above  article,  and  I  voluntarily  declare  that  its  I 
contents  are  accurately  and  minutely  true.  I 

^  P.  Q.  d^Orleans.*  I 

^  '  I  now  requeft  the  ftgnature  of  the  Duke  de  Montpenfier.  It  ii  ■ 
proper,  1  (hould  obferve,  that  the  two  eldeil  princes  figned  d'OrIeanS|  ■ 
like  their  father,  I 

* Rue  de  Provence ^  Cbauffce  (TAntiu,  April  3,  1790*  ■ 

ila|rce  in  the  fame  teftimony  as  my  brother,  and  animate4  I 
by  the^me  fenciments,  B 

■  v'  *  A.  P.  C.  d’Orleans.’  ■ 

*  Previoufly  to  the  fignature  of  the  other  children,  I  think  proper  ■ 
to  ioforjn  theoii  that,  the  future,  {  cxten4  to  thcjD  the  B 
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of  revifing  and  confnlting  this  book  as  often  as  they  pleafe*  TTicy 
may  therefore  take  it  from  my  defk,  where  it  always  lies,  with  thji 
condition  only,  that  they  do  not  take  it  out  of  the  apartment.  I  grant 
them  this  permiflion,  fully  fatisfied  of  their  difereet  ufe  of  it,  and  be* 
lieving  that,  in  the  intimate  friendftiip  they  entertain  for  each  other# 
all  fecrecy  is  unneceffary.  I  add  that,  for  the  future,  I  (hall  caufo 
each  article  feparately  to  be  figned  by  the  perfon  for  whom  it  (lull  be ' 
vvnitcn. 

*  Adela  D*OrL£ANS« 

‘  Beaujollois. 

‘  Henrietta  Sercet* 

*  Pamela  Olympia. 

*  CiESAR  DuCREST.* 

The  reft  of  this  volume,  and  almoft  the  whole  of  the  fecond, 
are  fo  interfperfed  with  the  difputes  between  Madame  de  Sillery 
and  her  coadjutors,  that  any  extraft  would  be  tedious.  To  be 
at  all  interefted  in  thefe  details,  a  reader  muft  perufe  the  whole,* 
by.  which  means  he  infenfibly  becomes  a  party  in  them.  His 
attention,  indeed,  will  be  frequently  relieved  by  many  ufeful 
obfervations.  The  third  volume  is  particularly  interefting  and 
inftrmftive.  It  contains  the  account  of  the  different  excurfions 
of  Madame  Sillery  with  her  pupils,  her  obfervations  on  what 
they  faw,  and  converfations  with  different  charafters.  In  fomc 
inftanfes  Madame  appears  too  prone  to  criticife  with  feverity 
the  buildings,  ftatues,  and  mode  of  laying  out  the  grounds  to 
which  (he  introduced  her  pupils :  but  it  is  probable  this  may 
appear  in  a  ftronger  point  of  view  becaufe  the  more  favourable 
remarks  were  given  viva  vgee^  jsini  only  the  defefts  fpecified  in 
the  journal.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  general  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  w’hole  fyftem  of  education,  in  as  few  words  as  fo 
complete  and  ftudied  a  plan  could  be  conveyed.  It  compre¬ 
hends  not  only  the  learning  and  common  accompliinments 
which  were  thought  neceffary  for  fuch  illuftrious  pupils,  but 
alfo  their  exercifes,  diet,  means  of ‘preferving  their  health,  iin-* 
proving  their  conftitutions  “and  tempers,  and  increafing  their 
mufcular  powers,  &c.  We  would  gladly  tranferibe  the  whole 
of  this,  or  at  leaft  fuch  parts  as  are  new,  which  would  be  by 
no  means  inconfiderable.  Without  alledging  our  limits,  we 
lhall  content  ourfelves  with  faying,  that  it  would  hardly  be 
jufticc  to  any  performance  to  copy  the  moft  valuable  part— the 
part  which  of  itfelf  is  fufficient  to  authorife  u?  in  chilling  the 
work  a  neceffary  appendage  to  every  tutor’s  library.  But  the 
following  paffage  is  extradted  as  being  peculiarly  pathetic,  and 
not  neceffarily  connected  with  aiw  part  of  the  journal.  Few  of 
our  readers  are  ignorant  of  the  effedls  the  lofs  of  Madame  Sillery 
produced  on  Mademoifelle  d^Orlcans.  The  following.is  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  the  young  lady’s  attendafttyMademoifclle  Rime : 

J  ^  t^'RAOMEIiTS 
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•  Fragments  from  the  Journ'al  of  Mademolfelle  Rime.  " 

*  Monday^  l^th  Aprils  1791, 

•  AT  half  paft  nine  in  the  evening  Mademoifelle  went  to  Madame 
de  Brulart’s  apartment,  and  returned  in  an  hour,  A  moment  after 
a  fcrvant  came  to  me  for  orange-flower  water  for  Madame  de  Brulart, 
at  which  Mademoifelle  was  very  uneafy,  fuppofing  her  friend  •  to  bt; 
unwell.  I  did  every  thing  in  my  power  to  tranqqillife  her,  alTuring 
her  that  her  friend  frequently  took  orange-flower  water  at  that  hour, 
without  being  indifpofed.  Mademoifelle  faid  her  prayers  and  went 
to  bed,  having  previoufly  begged  me  to  let  her  know  w  hen  her  friend 
fhculd  be  alone.  She  was  Ihortly  after  feized  with  convullions;  I 
gave^her  fome  orange-flower  water,  notwithftanding  which  Ibe 
fainted ;  I  then  made  her  inhale  fome  four- thieves  vinegar,  which 
brought  her  to  hcrfelf.  I  afkcd  her  the  caufe  of  her  uneafnefs,  to 
which  ihe  only  replied,  that  fhe  wifhed  to  go  to  fleep ;  but  (he  did 
not  fleep  till  Madame  de  Brulart  came  to  fpeak  to  and  embrace  her. 
This  vilit  perfedly  ie-eilabli(hed  the  tranquillity  of  her  mind,  and 
her  fleep  was  undiltqrbed  for  the  refl  of  the  night. 


*  Tuefiay^  Z^jth  April,  1791. 

^  ,  MADEMOISELLE  went  to  the  baths  at  eight 


o'clock . then  with  the  young  ladies  to  the 

Tuilleries . and  afterwards  to  make  fome  pur*- 


chafes  at  the  (hops.  Mademoifelle  de  S***  propofed  that  they 
fhould  return  to  the  Tuilleries,  and,  to  induce  Mademoifelle  to  com¬ 
ply,  gave  her  falfe  information  relative  to  the  hour,  as  (he  inquired 
whether  it  was  near  the  time  when*her  friend  had  defired  her  to  re- 
turn  home  ....  They  arrived  at  Belle  Chafle  at  half  pait 
eleven.  Mademoifelle  was  in  high  fpirits,  and  eager  to  carry  to  her 
friend  the  purchafes  flie  had  made  for  her,  when  M.  d’Orleans  met 
her,  and,  having  led  her  into  the  hall,  informed  her  at  full  of  the 
melancholy  intelligence.  Its  efFed  was  violent  and  alarming; 
it  feemed  to  fink  into  her  heart;  fhe  was  feized  with  flrong 
convulfions,  fobbed  fo  as  to  be  almoft  ftifled,  and  could  get  no 
‘fcHef  by  tears.  All  ’  her  houfehold  fenfibly  partook  of  her 
grief,  which,  though  it  appeared  perfeftly  juft,  was  to  us  ex¬ 
ceedingly  afSifiing.  To-day  Mademoifelle  alio  faw  M.  and  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Valence  and  M.  de  Brulart:  every  new  comer,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  thofe  who  were  molt  cdqneded  With  and  attached  to  hei 
friend,  renewed  her  pain,  and-her  convulfions  and  trembling  of  nerves 
recurred  continually.  The  arrival  of  M  de  Chartres,  who  had  jull 
feen  her  friend,  produced  a  vqry  vifible  effeA  ....  At  ten, 
W'hcn  flie  went  to  bed,  Ihe  was  in  very  low  fpirits,  and  feemed  to  have 
no  inclination  to  fleep.  M.  de  Couad  had  ordered,  that  for  thit 
night,  as  fhe  muft  have  been  very  much  fatigued  with  anxiety  and 
grief,  a  hair  mattrafs  fhould  be  put  on  the  bed,  which,  when  ft^e  fa^> 
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ftedc(ired  might  be  take rt  away,  afluring  us  that,  if  flic  fliould  be 
difpofed  to  fleep,  the  mattrafs  would  prevent  her.  But,  by  the  per- 
fuafion  of  M.  de  Brulart  and  her  brothers,  fhc  fuffered  it  to  remain. 
She'defired  that  the  bed  of  Mademoifelle  de  S***  might  be  placed 
near  hers:  mine  was,  as  ufual,  in  the  chamber,  and  M.  Couad  had 
one  prepared  for  'him  in  the  dining-room.  Mademoifelle  pafTed  a 
very  reltlefs  night;  (he  had  two  convuKions,  and  once  (he  fainted: 

Couad  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  a  medicine.  The  whole  night 
till  fix  o’clock,  when  Mademoifelle  wifhed  to  rife,  was  fpent  in  con¬ 
tinual  tears  and  fobbings,  except  during  the  (hort  time  that  (he  Bept, 
which  at  the  utmoft  did  not  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  (he 
rofc,  (he  went,  by  the  diredlions  of  M.  Couad,  to  the  bath,  •, 

*  The  relation  of  the  following  days  affords  little  other  than  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  fame  accounts,  except  that  on  Sunday  the  (irft  of  May 
Mademoifelle  went  to  rnafs,  and  returned  home  in  ftrong  convuKions. 


*  Minday,  id  May^ 

^  .  MADE M OISE LLE. heard  the  found  of  a  harp, 

though  great  precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  it.  She  was  feized 
with  ftrong  convuKions,  which  lafted  for  a  confiderable  time.  They 
occurred  frequently  during  the  red  of  the  morning.  After  dinner 
(he  defired  to  have  her  harp,  and  attempted  to  play ;  but  the  fame 
convulfions  again  returned,  and  continued  for  a  much  longer  period, 
till  at  length  (he  became  delirious.  When  (he  was  a  little  recovered 
(he  was  taken  into  the  garden,  whence  (he  (hortly  returned,  and  had 
a  relapfe ;  prefently  after  (he  retted  to  her  elofet,  and  in  the  evening 
had  feveral  fits, 


•  '  ^  Tuefday^  M^jy^  179T. 

f  ^  ^  ^  .  AT  noon  Mademoifelle  took  an  airing  in  the  car. 

riage,  and  returned  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  ftrong  con- 
Vttlfions.  She  fainted,  and  afterwards  talked  in  a  very  incoherent 

ro^ner. . Mademoifelle  having  gone  into 

the  garden  after  dinner,  a  footman  came  to  inform  me  that  (he  was 
taken  very  ill,  I  found  her  very^  weak  and  faint,  but  the  violence 

of  the  attack  had  fomewhat  abated . Mademoifelle 

pa/Ted  a  very  reftlefs  night. 

‘  W^ednefday  and  the  following  night  were  cxaftly  of  the  fame 
)cmd. 


^  Thurfday^  f^th  May,  179 1. 

(f  .  .  ;  •  MADEMOISELLE  wKhed  to  (ketch  fomc 
Bowels;  her  hand  trembled  exceflively ;  and  though  (he  attempted 
^  repel  an  approaching  fit,  it  came  bn  her  with  the  fame  degree  of 
violence  as  the  preceding.  .  •  .  ,  At  noon  (he  took  an  "air- 

in  the  carriage,  during  which  (he  was  twice  ill.  On  her  return 

(he 
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ihe  was  very  pale  and  weak,  as  indeed  (he  has  been  for  fome  days 

paft . At  dinner  Mademoifelle,  as  on  the  preceding 

days,  ate  very  little.  •  .  .  .  Mademoifelle  received  a  letter, 

and  two  or  three  finall  jars  of  marmalade,  from  her  friend  ;  and,  hav- 
ing  read  the  letter,  was  feiated  with  iirong  convulfions,  which  lalhd 

for  a  confiderable  time . Madame  de  Bourbon  came 

to  fee  Mademoifelle,  who  during  this  vifit  had  violent  convulfions. 
She  had  frequent  attacks  during  the  reft  of  the  day,  and  fpent  a 
very  bad  evening.  At  eleven  o’clock  (he  went  to  prayers  as  ufual, 
and  added  one  in  particular,  befide  thofe  (he  faid  with  me.  .  .  . 
The  night  was  very  reftlefs. 

*  I’he  account  of  what  parted  on  Friday  is  exaftly  the  fame.  Her 
fituation  continually  grew  worfe,  becaufc  her  weaknefs  increafed,  and 
fne  was  able  neither  to  eat  nor  (leep;  it  was  then  that  they  gave  her 
hopes  of  my  return.  From  that  moment  her  convulfions  confider- 
abiy  abated,  without,  however,  entirely  leaving  her;  and  I  found 
her  on  my  arrival,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  the  moft  deplor¬ 
able  date  of  languor  and  debility.’ 

Nothing  but  our  wi(h  to  do  juftice  to  Madame  de  Sillcry  in 
her  prefent  very  i>eculiar  fituation,  has  prevented  our  making 
more  extracts.  But  as  thele  muft  have  been  partial,  they 
might  have  conveyed  different  ideas  from  fuch  as  would  refult 
from  a  regular  perufal  of  the  whole.  W e  (hall  therefore  con¬ 
clude  with  one  general  obfervation  on  the  mode  of  education 
here  adopted.  Till  the  prefent  enlightened  age,  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  imprefs  young  minds  with  ideas  of  univerfal 
philanthropy;  and  with  this  view  to  teach  the  higher  orders  to 
yndervalue  accidental  diftiiuEtions  of  birth,  and  to  relieve  their 
"inferiors  as  much  as  poflTible  from  the  inconveniencies  arifiug 
from  the  inequality  of  their  rank.  This  has  ufually  been  lup- 
pofed  the  foie  purpofe  for  which  religion,  learning,  and  a  pro¬ 
per  intercQiirfe  with  the  world,  can  be  of  any  eftimation.  But, 
ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  at  the  moment  when  mankind  feems 
to  be  reaping  all  the  accumulated  advantages  of  learning  dl- 
refted  to  its  proper  fcopc,  an  univerfal  alarm  is  fpread,  even 
among  thofe  who  have  hitherto  cherilhed  thefe  amiable  propen- 
fitics.  Madame  d’Qrleans  feems  to  have  been  fatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  Madame  de  Sillery  till  the  revolution  in  France 
brought  all  thofe  theories* into  practice,  which  before  appeared 
only  innocent  illufions.  Nor  can  we  wonder  if,  for  the  fame  or 
fimilar  reafons,  a  wonderful  outcry  has  been  raifed  againft  a 
tutorefs  who  has  not  only  carried  this  fyftem  farther  than  any  of 
her  predecclTors,  but  whofe  pupils  have  aftually  put  in  pra61ice 
thofe  leflbns,  which  no  peri<^  of  modern  Europe  has  hitherto 
been  favourable  for  elucidating.  This,  in  our  judgment,  is  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  caufe  of  the  various  calumnies  and 
that  have  been  invented  againft  her,  and  which, 
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all  other  confpicuous  charafters,  it  becomes  her  to  expedV,  and 
to  fubmit  to.  Her  works  will,  however,  outlive  thefe  afper- 
jjons ;  and  when  hiftorians  {hall  hereafter  fearch  for  the  caufes 
which  contributed  to  produce  changes  they  can  only  view  with 
attonilhment,  the  name  of  Sillery  will  occur  among  thofc  who 
were  the  inftruments  of  Providence  in  thofe  great  events. 


Art.  V^.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Popular  Sermons.  By 
Philip  Pyle^i  M.  A.  Rep  or  of  Cnjile  Rifing  and  Lynn^  St.  Ed¬ 
mund*  in  Norfolk ;  and  Editor  of  his  Fathers  Sermons,  pp*  2I57« 
8vo.  4  vols.  il.  4s.  Robinfons.  London,  1790. 
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E  generally  feel  fome  uneafinefs  when  we  meet  in  council 
to  review  compofitions  of  tliis  nature;  and  there  is*  no 
clafs  of  authors  for  whom  wc  have  greater  fympathy,  than  for 
thofe  who  have  prefented  the  world  with  volumes  of  fermons. 
.The  tafte  of  the  public  is  become  fo  faftidious,  both  from  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  difeourfes  which  have  already  ap¬ 
peared,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  any  tolerable  de-. 
gree  of  fatisfa£lion.  If  novels  bear  away  the  palm  for  number 
from  every  other  kind  of  writing,  and  are  to  Hand  firft  in  the 
lift,  fcrnions  will  claim  the  fecond  place,  by  prefenting  a  more 
numerous  hoft  than  any  other  department  in  compofition  can 
boaft  of.  For  two  centuries  paft,  men  of  the  firft  talents  and 
education  have  tried  their  abilities  in  this  way;  and,  till  the 
prefect  age,  there  UTre.few  divines  of  note  who  did  not  publifh 
at  leaft  a  volume  of  fermons.  Hence  we  have  difeourfes  in  al- 
moft  every  kind  of  compofition,  and  with  every  kind  of  exceU 
lence;  and  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  moft  enlightened  and  vi¬ 
gorous  minds  have  been  prefented  to  public  view,  times  without 
number;  fo  that  it  is  now  a  matter  of  the  greateft  difficulty  to 
procure  a  favourable  reception  to  writings  of  this  nature.  When 
we  hear  of  a  volume  juft  iffuing  from  the  prefs,  we  look  for 
fomething  new,  either  in  matter  or  manner;  and  if  we  do  not 
find  it,  we  are  apt  to  fay,  ‘  Why  has  this  man  prefumed  to  add 
‘  to  the  heaps  of  fermons,  already  fo  numerous  that  they  would 
‘  fill  the  crater  of  mount  Etna,  and  fupply  it  with  abundant 
^  fuel  for  months  or  years.*  But  this  is  an  unreafonable,  though 
a  common  complaint.  Every  age  has  its  own  peculiar  tafte  as 
to  form,  method,  ftru£lure,  mode  of  compofition,  &c. ;  the  pre- 
fent  aft'erts  its  claim ;  and  ^though  it  wdll  allow  fuperior  excel¬ 
lence  in  many  refpecis  to  fermons  publifhed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laft  generation,  it  prefers  what  is  fuited  to  its  tafte,  and 
thinks  it  will  more.eftedtually  anfwer  the  great  end  of  religious 
difeourfes.  .  - 
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Preachers  have  reafon  to  complain  that  it  is  no\V  become 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  publilh  fermons  with  acceptance. 
Of  late  fome  perfons  of  confiderablc  abilities  have  ufed  the  ut- 
moft  exertions  of  a  vigorous  mind,  and  of  patient  ftudy,  to  feleft 
the  beft  ideas,  and  to  prune  off  every  fuperfluous  thought;  and 
thefe  they  have  taken  pains  to  embellifli  by  all  the  beauties  of 
language  and  elegant  expreffion;  while,  with  the  feverity  of  an 
enlightened  critic,  they  have  repeatedly  examined  every  fentence, 
and  erafed  every  harfti  and  uncouth  phrafe.  In  confequence  of 
this,  the  public  tafte  has  become  fo  extremely  nice,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  plain  good  fentiments,  in  plain  unadorned  language, 
to  meet  with  even  a  civil  reception.  But  we  think  that  this  is 
carrying  things  too  far.  A  flcllful  phyfician  in  a  homely  drefs, 
may,  by  a  judicious  prefeription,  remove  his  patient’s  com¬ 
plaints:  in  like  manner,  plain  difeourfes  may  heal  the  maladies 
of  the  mind,  and  reftorc  the  foul  to  health,  and  virtue,  and  fell- 
cityl  Of  this  nature  are  the  fermons  which  we  n  )w  announce 
to  the  public.  They  are  in  number  an  hundred  and  tvventv. 
Some  of  them  were  written  by  the  editor’s  father,  who  was  a 
man  of  confiderable  note  in  the  theological  world,  and  are  dif- 
tinguiftied  by  an  allerilk. 

The  following  quotation,  taken  from  the  fourth  fermon, 
which  is  on  the  omniprefence  of  God,  wdll  ferve  as  a  fpecimen 
of  the  manner : 

'  •  .  V 

^  Are  we  thus  continually  in  the  prefence  of  God  ?  How  careful  ought 
this  to  make  us  of  our  whole  behaviour !  what  a  perpetual  guaid 
ought  we  to  keep  over  ourfelves,  and  every  article  of  our  condu;Jl! 
How  cautious  fliould  we  be  not  to  negleft  our  duty,  or  tranfgrefs  the 
laws  of  this  all-feeing  Providence ! 

‘  There  is  nothin?  fo  effedual  to  reftrain  men  within  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  virtue,  or  to  deter  them  from  all  indecency  and  vice,  as 
the  prefence  of  fome  perfon  whofe  authority  they  fear ;  whofe  good 
opinion  they  efteem ;  or  to  whom  they  are,  on  whatever  account, 
defirous  of  recommending  themfelves.  Almoft  all  people  feel  an 
awe  about  them  while  they  are  in  the  company  of  thofe  whom  they 
look  on  as  their  fuperiors.  And  we  (hould  reckon  a  man  profligate 
to  exeef?,  who  would  dare  to  commit  any  wickednefs  in  the/ight  of  a 
magi  (Irate;  or  to  break  the  laws  of  his  country  In  the  face  of  his 
king.  No  creature  could  do  this,  but  one  that  was  hardened  to  all 
regard  to  charafter,  all  fenfe  of  ihame,  all  dread  of  punilhment. 

*  If  then  you  pay  fuch  refpefl  to  the  pre fence  of  men  of  like  in¬ 
firmities  with  yourfelves ;  never  forget  that  you  are  conftantly  in  the 
prefence  of  a  far  greater  fuperior;  that  ybu  a^l  under  the  conllanC 
notice  of  the  wife  it,  as  well  as  the  moft  powerful  of  governors ;  who 
has  perfect  knowledge  to  dlfcern,  and  is  irrefittibly  able  to  puaifh  all 
that  you  do  amifs;  ,  from  whom  all  earthly  magiftrates  derive  tlu'ir 
autliority ;  to  whom  princes  tl;emfelves  are  fubjedl,  and  depend  upon 
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him  for  their  life,  their  health,  their  grandeur,  and  all  that  they 
cojoy,  as  much  as  the  meancll,  the  poorell  of  their  people* 

‘  Thefe  confidcrations  ought  to  have  the  grcateft  weight  with  us, 
according  to  all  the  eftablilhed  rules  of  good  manners ;  upon  every 
principle  of  modefty,  gratitude,  or  interell,  which  engages  us  to  be¬ 
have  well  before  one  another.  For  are  you  alhamed  openly  to  affront, 
or  even  to  difoblige,  a  generous  friend  ?  God  is  the  moff  bountiful 
of  all  benefactors.  Do  you  honour  the  perfon,  and  tremble  at 
the  fentence,  of  a  human  judge,  which,  in  its  utmoft  rigour,  can 
your  body  only  ?  God  is  able  to  deftroy  both  body  and  foul 
for  ever.  In  a  word,  each  motive  that  can  induce  you  to  reverence 
your  betters  here  on  earth,  becomes  infinitely  ftronger  when  you 
apply  it  to  that  Supreme  Mafter  whom  wc  all  have  in  heaven.^ 

This  is  an  extraft  from  one  of  the  father’s  fermons ;  we  fhall 
fubjoin  a  fpccimen  of  the  ion’s  compofition,  from  the  23d  fermon 
in  the  4th  volume,  on  Matt.  vii.  21 : 

'  If  a  pradical  obedience  to  the  divine  will  be  the  quinteflence  of 
Chrillianity,  what  opinion  are  we  to  entertain  concerning  that  falfe 
zeal  in  religion,  concerning  thofe  many  controverfies  and  difpuics 
about  it,  which  have  fo  often  divided  the  Chriftian  world  !  Nothing 
has  been  more  frequent  than  for  Chrillians  to  contend  and  fplit  them- 
felves  into  parties,  either  about  the  observance  of  fome  trifling  cuf- 
tom,  or  about  the  reception  and  interpretation  of  fome  equivocal 
dodrine,  that  poflibly  might  be  contained  in  feripture,  but  very  pro¬ 
bably  not,  In  which  altercations  it  has  been  by  no  means  unufual* 
on  both  Tides  to  lofe  all  temper,  all  charity,  towards  each  other,  and 
confequently  to  deftroy  the  very  life  of  religion,  while  they  would  be 
thought  to  defend  it;  inftead  of  cordially  uniting  (as  we  all  ought) 
to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  by  promoting  peace  and  good-wiU 
am  mgft  men. 

‘  What  a  pity  it  is  we  fliould  be  fo  apt  to  forget  thofe  affeftlonatc 
words  of  our  Saviour,  in  which  all  fuch  diflenfions  are  manifeftly  for¬ 
bidden,  *  By  this,*  fays  he,  *  fhall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
difciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  ajiother  *  But  it  is  the  hard  fate  of 
Chriilianity,  and  a  heavy  reproach  upon  its  profefibrs,  ‘  that  tho 
mod  evident,*  the  moft  falutary  part  of  it,  which  is  of  univerfal  be- 
and  about  which  there  can  be  no  poffible  difpute,  has  always 
been  'thought  worthy  of  the  Icalt  attention  and  regard  !*  Such 
wrong-headed  Chriftians  exadly  anfwer  to  our  Lord’s  charadler  of 
the  Jciviftj  phariftes.  They  are  anxious  about  little  things,  and  in- 
difTercni  about  great  things.  They  ftrain  at  gnats,  and  fwallow  down 
camels.  ‘  ’  .  . 

‘  If  our  blefled  Saviour  declares  thofe  men  to  be  his  beft  difciples 
'^hoare  moft  obedient  to  the  divine  will,  or  who,  in  other  words,  are 
the  beft  moral  men,  let  this  teach  us  what  a  value  we  ought  to  fee 
t^pon  all  fuch  worthy  perfons  ;  and  that  we  fliould  efteem  men  in  pro- 
F^rtion  to  the  good  tffeds  which  religion  produces  on  their  conduct, 
h  IS  not  rank  or  condition,  but  honefty  and  integrity  of  heart,  that 
a  valuable  man.  It  is  not  birth  or  fortune,  but  the  fear  of 
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God,  and  keeping  his  commandments,  that  conQitutes  a  Chrlllian, 
In  fhort,  not  outward  or  accidental  advantages,  but  inward  perfonal 
qualities,  ought  to  be  the  foundation' of  our  judgment  and  eiieem  of 
each  other.  *  Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance/  fays  our  di¬ 
vine  Inftruftor,  ‘  but  judge  righteous  judgment.’  Upon  which  fame 
generous  principle,  no  difference  in  particular  opinions,  whether  of 
a  religious  or  civil  nature,  fhould  make  us  blind  to  any  man’s  virtues, 
or  unwilling  to  acknowledge  them.  It  is  the  glory  of  Chriftians  to 
enlarge  their  minds  beyond  thefe  narrow  limits ;  to  have  univerfal 
charity  towards  all  mankind ;  to  admire  and  reverence  an  internally 
good  man,  as  far  as  we  have  realon  to  believe  that  he  is  fo,  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  external  names  and  party  dillindlions.  This  is  the  ex¬ 
ample  which  the  great  God  himfelf  has  fet  us,  and  which'it  is  our 
duty  to  imitate.  He  is  no  refpe6ler  of  perfons;  but  in  every  nation 
the  man  that  feareih  him’ and  obeyeth  his  will,  and  worketh  righte- 
oufnefs,  is  accepted  with  him/ 

The  ftyle  of  thefe  difeourfes,  as  our  readers  will  perceive 
from  the  extrails  that  we  have  given,  is  juft  fuch  as  might  be 
expeiled  from  a  fenfiblc  man  in  his  every  day’s  inftruilions  to 
bis  flock.  It  is  Ample  and  pcrfpicubus;  and  Mr.  Pyle  deferves 
much  praife  for  the  pains  he  has  evidently  taken  to  make  every 
thing  as  plain  as  poflible.  In  thefe  volumes  the  numerous  texts 
lead  the  author  to  fpeak  of  almoft  every  part  of  theology;  but 
the  fubjeils  are  chiefly  of  a  praitical  kind  ;  and  his  method  of 
treating  them  is  unaffeiled,  natural,  and  eafy.  VVe  with  that 
every  parifh  in  England  had  as  good  a  prieft,  who  was  as 
much  concerned  for  the  edification  of  his  flock. 

It  may  be  proper  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  profits  of 
thefe  fermons  are  prefented  by  the  editor  to  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hofpital. 


Art.  VI.  Annals  of  Horfemanjhip :  containing  Accounts  of  oca- 
•  dental  Experiments,^  and  experimental  Accidents y  both  Juccefsful 
and  unfuccefsful ;  communicated  by  various  Correfpondents  ti 
Geoffrey  Gambadoy  Efq.  Author  of  the  Academy  for  Grown 
Horfemen ;  together  with  mofi  inJiruSiive  Remarks  thereon^  oni 
Anjwers  thereto^  by  that  accomplijhed  Genius ;  and  now  firjl  pub- 
lijbed  by  the  Editor  of  the  Academy  for  Grotvn  Horfmen.  //• 
luftrated  with  Cuts  by  the  mojl  eminent  Artijls.  •  pp.  8 1 .  4^®* 
11.  IS.  boards.  Dickinfon  and  Hooper,  London;  Archer 
afid  White,  Dublin.  1791. 

*  HE  Academy  for  Grown  Horfemen,^  a  former  publlca- 
^  tion  of  a  fimilar  nature  with  the  prefent,  has  already  been 
noticed  in  our  Review.  On  the  fubjeiEl  of  horfes  and  horfe- 
manlhip  the  author  appears  willing  to  amufe  himfelf  profitahlu 
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Swift,  who  IS  the  exemplar  of  this  editor  of  Geoffrey  Gam¬ 
bado,"  was  content  that  his  jeu^x  irefprit  fliould  be  fold  at  leaft  a 
thoufand  per  cent,  below  the  price  of  the  ‘  Annals  of  Horfe- 
*  manfliip/  and  at  the  fame  time  gave  a  moral  into. the  bargain; 
a  thing  not  always  difcernible  in  the  expenfive  work  before  us. 
If  readers,  however,  choofe  to  pay  the  price  demanded  for  this 
fpecies  of  amufement,  we  have  no  objedtion ;  they  m^  pafs  an 
hour  worfe  than  in  perufing  the  letters  of  Geoffrey  Gambado 
and  his ‘correfpondents.  VVe  give  the  following  as  a  fpecimen 
of  what  they  arc  to  expeft  from  the  perufal : 


‘  HEARING  much  of  your  knowledge  in  horfes,  I  beg  leave 
to  afk  your  advice  in  a  bulinefs  wherein  my  delicacy  as  a  gentleman 
is  deeply  c 'ncerned,  and  flatter  myfelf  that  you  will  fenfibly  feel  for 
tny  fituation,  my  future  fortune  in  life  in  a  great  meafure  depending 
on  your  decifion.  I  have  the  happinefs  to  be  well  received  by  a  young 
lady  of  fortune  in  this  town,  who  rides  out  every  morning,  and  has 
had  the  goodnefs  to  permit  me  to  join  her  for  fome  days  paft,  I 
I  flatter  myfelf  I  am  beloved  ;  but,  Sir,  the  horfe  I  ride  is  my  father’s, 

I  and  he  will  not  allow  me  to  part  with  him  ;  and  this  horfe.  Sir,  has 
an  infirmity  of  fuch  an  extreme  indelicate  nature,  that  our  inters 

views  are  broke  off  every  five  minutes,  and  my  dear  Mlfs  S - will 

perhaps  ride  away  with  fome  other  gownfman  who  is  more  decently 
mourned. 

‘  I  really,  Sir,  dare  nor  mention,  in  plain  terms,  the  fhocking  fail¬ 
ing  of  my  horfe ;  but,  perhaps,  jf  you  look  into  Bailey’s  Didlioriary, 
j  you  may  find  it  out  under  the  article  of  IVind.  Be  plcafed.  Sir,  to 
I  fend  me  a  recipe  for  this  horrid  infirmity,  or  I  may  lofe  my  dear  girl 
for  ever.  I  have  tried  feveral  experiments,  but  all  in  vain ;  'and  un- 
Icfs  you  ftand  my  friend,  I  (hall  go  diftradted. 

Infandum  Regina  juhes  reno^vare  dolorem* 

‘  I  am,  my  dear  Sir* 

‘  In  a  great  fufs,  your^s  moll  truly, 

*  ^t*John^e  ColL  Camb.  ‘  Georgs  Gillyflower. 

‘  P.  S,  Regina  is  not  her  name ;  don’t  imagine  that.  May  I  be 
i  allowed  to  fay,  I  am  very  anxious  for  an  immediate  anfwer,  as  Ihe 
j  tides  out  again  on  Friday  next. 


orlc- 

mi/v* 


•  Memorandum^ 


*  In  confequcnce  of  the  above,  I  fent  the  cafe  to  my  farrier,  W'ho 
forwarded  dircftly  fome  powders  to  Mr.  Gillyflower,  with  the  follow- 
The  eincacy  being  fo  certain,  the  trifling  indelicacy  of  the 
f^eftription  mull  be  excufed.  ,  .  x 

Riv.  VOL.  XX.  SEPT.  lypa.  ^  ‘Honoured 


^74  Annah  of  Horfcmanf/tp. 

^  Honoured  Sir,. 

•  l>y  advice  from  Mr.  Gambado  of  your  horfe’s  complaint,  I  hav^ 
fent  you  a  ponder  fo  ilrong,  that,  if  adminiftered  night  and  morning 
in  his  corn,  will  be  bold  to  lay  no  horfe  in  England  fliall  ever  fari 
again  after  Thurfday  next.  Shall  be  very  thankful  for  your  honour’s 
cullom  in  the  fame  way  in  future,  and  your  lady’s  too,  if  agreeable  j 
being,  honoured  Sir, 

Your  fervant  to  command, 

‘  Jo.  Wood. 

•  At  my  hoiife  at  Chefhunt  every  d^y.  Horfes  (hod  agreeable  to 
nature  and  according  to  art. 

•  GrCilljJio^er,  Sf.Johfi^s  ColL  Cambridge* 

'  •  Additional  Memorandum, 

^  I  thought  it  necelTary  to  employ  my  draughtfman  to  delineate 
an  interview  between  a  gentleman  and  lady  enamour’d  of  each  other, 
mounted  on  hoifes,  labouring  under  the  infirmity  mentioned  in  the 
above  letter.  The  attitude  of  the  animals,  at  thefe  times,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  Angular,  and  has  fuch  an  effect  on  the  rider,  as  always  to 
attraft  his  eyes  towards  the  tail,  to  fee  what  is  the  matter.  Indeed, 
the  back  becomes  fomewhat  like  that  of  a  camel,  until  all  is  venti¬ 
lated.  1  have  feen  fo  many  things  of  this  kind,  that  i  am  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  young  lady’s  feelings  on  this  occafion,  knowing  they 
mull  be  great.  But  Hill,  thofe  feelings,  well  delineated,  might  have 
as  fine  an  effe^l  as  Le  B run’s  PalTions.  I  fear,  however,  my  friend 
Wood,  and  his  preferiptions,  will  be  in  difgrace;  for  a  day  or  two 

ago,  the  learned  Dr. - ,  of  St.  John’s  College  (the  fame  to 

which  Mr.  Gillyflower  belongs),  called  on  me  for  an  ointment,  to 
make  the  hair  grow  on  his  horfe’s  tail ;  and  talking  about  Mr.  Gilly- 
flower’s  horfe,  he  fald  he  knew  him  ;  that  he  had  bought  him  out  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Hud.  I  then  told, the  Doftor  of  the  awkward 
infirmity  he  had  ;  upon  which  he  fald,  he  was  not  a  bit  furprifed, 
for  the  horfe  was  got  by  Phlegon,  and  Phlegon  was  one  of  the  Sun's 
horfes  he  drove  in  his  chariot;  and  that  Phlegon  and  the  other  thne 
were  all  got  by  the  winds ;  fo  that  no  Wood  in  the  kingdom  would 
be  able  to  get  his  windy  tricks  out  of  him. 

‘  Mr.  Gillyflower  being  a  fcholar,  might  have  known  as  mucli, 
methinks. 

'  G.  G/ 

Seventeen  illiiftrative  prints  accompany  the  work,  which  have 
confiderable  merit  in  their  way.  On  the  paper  and  ietter-prefs 
no  expence  has  been  fpared  j  they  would  do  credit  to  the  nio4 
eftimablepublication. 
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Art.  VII.  EJfay  cn  Pulmonary  Confumptions\  including  the  Htf^ 
toriis  of  feveral  rernarkahU  Injiances  of  Recovery  from  the  moji 
alarming  Stages  of  the  Diforder^  by  an  improved  Method  of  Treat¬ 
ment.  By  IVilliom  Aiay^  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Fhyficians^  Lt^ndon  \  Fellow  of  the  London  Mtdical  Society ; 
late  one  of  the  Phyfjcians  to  the  Univerfal  Diff  enfary^  London. 
pp.  107.  8vo.  3s,  6d.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1792. 

WHEN  the  ufual  method  of  attempting  the  cure  of  any 
difeafe  proves  generally  inefFedtual,  there  arifes  a  ftrong 
prei'umption  that  the  oppofite,  or  at  leaft  a  very  different  mode 
of  treatment)  may  produce  the  defired  fuccefs.  On  this  prin¬ 
ciple  entirely  is  founded  the  pradlice  in  the  eilay  now  before  us  ; 
the  author  of  which  derives  an  additional  argument  for  reverfmg 
the  common  doftrine  relative  to  the  phthifis  pulmonalis,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  eftablifh  a  clofe  fimilarity  between  that  difeafe  and 
fie  fcrophula*  Laxity  and  delicacy  of  fibre,  he  obferves,  are 
the  diftinguifliing  features  of  perfons  who  are  fabje6I  to  the  dif- 
order  lart  mentioned.  The  fame  appearances  conftantly  marie 
the  predifpnfition  to  phthifis  pulmonalis.  The  circumferibed 
rednefs  of  the  cheeks,  and  other  fymptoms  of  plethora,  are  com¬ 
mon  to  both  difeafes.  This  plethora  is  the  immediate  confe- 
quence  of  that  laxity  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  which,  pervading 
the  whole  of  the  vafcular  fyftem,  occafions  the  blood-veffels  to 
admit  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  than,  in  their  natural  condi¬ 
tion,  they  are  capable  -of  receivings,  and  produces  that  local 
congeftion  in  the  face,  and  that  diftention  of  the  veins,  which 
are  found  to  accompany  fcrophulous  and  phthifical  patients. 

The  habit  of  body  above  deferibed  is  in  dire6l  oppofition  to 
the  nature  of  inflammatory  diathefis,  which  cOnfifts  of  an  in-* 
creafed  tone,  and  contra^libility  of  the  vafcular  fyttem  \  pro¬ 
ducing  denfity  and  conlfri6tlon,  inftead  of  laxity  and  diftention 
of  the  affedled  veflels.  In  the  difeafes  produced  by  thofe  diftindt 
habits,  the  indications  of  cure,  it  is  obvious,  muft  therefore  be 
different:  in  one,  the  tone  and  action  of  the  veffels  oueht  to  be 
dimtnilhed ;  and,  in  the  other,  as  accompanied  with  atony  and 
laxity,  to  be  increafed. 

According  to  Dr.  May^S  idea  of  the  nature  df  the  pulmonary 
^^onfumption,  the  antiphlogiftic  method  of  cure  muft  meet  with 
his  warmeft  difapprobation.  After  cleanfing  the  ftomach  by  an 
emetic,  he  recommends  the  bark,  and  other  tonic  medicines, 
with  the  occafional  ufe  of  opium.  The  following  extract  con- 
^ins  the  principal  obfervations  on  which  this  pradtice  is 

founded : 
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*  The  greateft  difficulty  that  has  occurred  on  the  fubjcdl  of  treatin'^ 
the  phthilis  pulnionaiis  with  tonic  remedies,  has  been  the  inflamma- 
VMy  aftc^ioii  of  the  lungs  preceding  and  accompanying  the  dileafc. 
Oi  this  the  occafional  hardneTs,  and  conflant  frequency  of  the  pulfc, 

.  pain  of  the  cheil,  diiiiciiliy  of  breathing,  fiufliing  of  the  face,  ^c. 
have  been  confidcred  as  unqueiHonable  j.athognomonic  fy mptoms.  If 
‘the  quellion  refpeding  the  cxillencc  of  an  inflammatory  diaihdis  de- 
'pended  entiiely  upon  thtfe  fy  mptoms,  J  could  no  longer  entertain  anv 
doubt  of  its  being  the  cafe,  as  they  do,  more  or  Icfs,  attend  everv 
difeafe  of  this  hind  ;  hut  I  objed  to  the  conclufion,  that  ihefe  fymp. 
toms  afford  any  proof  whatever  of  a  phlogiftic  diathelis  of  the  fyltem. 
On  the  contrary,  frequency  of  the  puli'e  is  invariably  a  fympiom  of 
an  atonic  ftate  of  the  body  ;  it  occurs  moil  commonly,  in  cafes  of 
fever  depending  on  debility;  in  typhous  fever,  eryiipelatous  and 
other  exanthematous  difeafes  ;  while  in  the  fynocha,  and  other  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  truly  phlogiilic  diathcfis,  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe  is 
little,  if  at  all  incrcafed.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  a  fymptom 
llill  lefs  conclufivc  with  refped  to  an  inflammatory  condition  of  th* 
cheft.  If  the  cafes  of  pleuritis  and  peripneumony  be  excepted, 
there  is  fcarcely  any  pneumonic  affedion  accompanied  with  this 
fymptom,  in  which  atony  and  fpafm  are  not  evidently  to  be  traced. 
In  afthma  and  dyfpncea  diis  is  clearly  the  cafe ;  it  alfo  occurs  in  hy- 
'pochondriafis,  dyfpepfia,  and  an  infinite  number  of  inftances,  re¬ 
corded  by  Sauvage  and  others,  in  which  inflammation  has  never  been 
fufpeded.  The  pain  in  thefe  cafes  originates  in  the  fame  caufe  as  the 
dyfpnoB.i,'  and,  as  an  individual  fymptom,  affords  not  the  flightell 
.proof  of  inflammation,  but  much  mor6  frequently  indicates  a  fpaf- 
.modic  affedion,  ^Atonia  gignit  fpajmum  is  an  adage  of  Hoffman,  the 
propriety  of  wliich  is  not  doubted;  that  fpafm  produces  pain,  is  a 
pofiiion  equally  and  more  generally  true. 

*  Of  the  fymptoms,  then,  occurring  in  phthifis,  which  I  have  enu¬ 
merated  as  the  fallacious  figns  of  inflammatory  diathefis,  the  occa- 
iional  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe  alone  remains  to  be  explained,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  others  are  not  merely  unconfined  to  inflMmmatory  dif- 
orders  of  the  lungs,  but  are  in  fad  much  more  frequently  the  offspring 
of  an  affedion  totally  different  both  in  its  nature  and  method  of  cure. 
This  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  if  it  were  an  -uniform  and  perpetual 
fymptom,  would  indeed  go  a  great  way  in  eilablilhing  the  proba- 
•bility  of  the  exigence  of  inflammatory  diathefis  in  thefe  cafes,  and 
of  the  confequent  necefiiiy  of  an  antiphlogillic  regimen.  But  ihisu 
by  no  means  the  cafe.  The  hardnefs  of  the  pulfe  is  not  conflant;  it 
.occurs  at  intervals  only ;  previous  to  fome  haemorrhagy  probably*  cr 
in  confequence  of  fome  other  caufe  which  has  operated  to  excite  the 
'readion  of  the  fyllem,  of  which  alone  this  can  be*  confidcred  to  be  a 
fymptom.* 

Wc  think  that  this  author*s  opinion,  with  refpecl  to  the 
atonic  inflammation  of  phthifical  patients,  is,  in  many  cafes, 
well  founded,  and  that  great  benefit  may  refult  from  inatten¬ 
tion  to  this  circumftance  in  practice.  .The  notion,  however 
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Aat  the  phthilis  is  always  accompanied  with  a  fcrophulous  dif- 
poiition,  requires  to  be  admitted  with  fome  referve.  But  fup^ 
pofing  it  was  really  fo,  will  Dr.  May  contend,  that  the  ufe  of 
corroborant  medicines  would  be  proper  in  every  ftage  of  the 
confumption,  though  tubercles,  as  frequently  happens,  had  long 
cxifted  in  the  lungs,  and  even  without  any  previous  recourfe  to 
deobftruent  remedies  ?  In  the  pulmonic  confumption  the  ufe  of 
emetics  likewife  feems  not  to  be  univerfally  void  of  danger. 
On  the  whole,  though  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  at  leaft  a  par¬ 
tial  adoption  of  the  treatment  fo  warmly  recomrnended  by  Dr. 
Ivlay,  we  muft  yet  be  of  opinion,  that  his  method  of  cure  is 
better  fuited  to  the  incipient  Ibate  of  the  phthifis  pulmonalis,* 
than  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  that  difeafe.  In  the  mean 
time,  there  is  little  doubt  but  the  plaufibility  of  his  theory,  fup- 
ported  by  fo  much  obfervatibn,  and  enforced  by  feveral  cafes, 
will  excite  many  other  practitioners  to  make  trial  of  the  fame 
method  of  cure ;  and  w^e  may  therefore  expeCt,  that  the  utility 
of  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  precife  extent  of  it,  will  foon  be 
more  fullv  afeertained. 


Art.  VIII.  Travels  through  Cyprw^  Syrin^  and  PaleJ{ine\  with 
a  General  Hijhry  of  the  Levant.  By  the  Abbe  Afanti.  Tranjlated 
from  the  Italian,  pp.  820.  8vo.  2  vols.  JOS,  boards,  Ro-^ 
binfons.  London,  1791. 

■  'T'HE  intelligent  author  of  thefe  travels  appears  to  be  a  man 
H  ^  whofe  mind  is  unbiaffed  either  by  the  prejudices  of  reli- 

■  gion  or  education.  His  obfervations  on  mankind  and  nianners 
H  difplay  great  liberality  of  fentiment ;  and  the  abfurdities  of  fut- 
H  perftiiion,  as  well  as  the  opprellion  of  defpotic  governments,  arc 
H  not  fpared  whenever  he  has  occafion  to  mention  them.  He 

■  commences  his  work  by  a  general  defeription  of  Cyprus,  an 

■  iilandin  the  Mediterranean  fea,  belonging  to  Turkey  in  Afia, 

■  and  fituated  under  the  fifty- fecond' degree  of  eaft  longitude,  and 

■  the  thirty-fifth  of  north  latitude.  It  lies  between  the  coaft  of 

■  Syria  and  that  of  Cilicia,  called  at  prefent  Caramania,  and  was 

■  formerly  known  by  a  great  many  different  names.  Pliny  calls 
[  Acamantis,  Ceraftis,  Afphelia,  Amathufia,  Macaria,  Cryp- 
^  Htos,  and  Colinia.  The  poets  made  it  the  birth-place  of  Venus  ; 

■^d  hence  thofe  charming  deferiptions  which  they  have  given  of 
and  thofe  enchanting  feenes  of  which,  according  to  their 
he  woant,  it  was  the  theatre.  Some  authors  pretend  that  the  air 
Cyprus  is  unhealthful  j  but  this  the  Abbe  Mariti  contradiCis'. 
■^*B  and  quartan  fevers  are,  however,  very  common,  and 
etfWery  obftinat^  here,  as  well  as  in  aH  the  Levant,  The  beft 
^^B  ‘  ^5  remedy 
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Tcmedy  for  them  is  a  large  glafs-full  of  Cyprus  wine,  taken  at 
the  momfn^  when  the  fhivcring  fit  is  about  to  come  on. 

The  Cypriots  arc,  in  general,  well  made  ;  they  have  a  noble 
and  agreeable  air ;  and  in  their  manner  of  living  are  very  fober 
and  temperate.  The  women  have  nothing  beautiful  but  their 
eyes;  their  features  are  deftitute  of  delicacy;  and  yet  they  have 
always  been  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation  for  their  charms. 
They  are  faid  to  be  very  amorous,  and  to  be  much  inclined  to 
indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs. 

The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  are  abandoned  to  the  Grand 
Vizir;  bur,  as  he  cannot  go  thither  and  command  in  perlbn,  he 
farms  them  out,  and  lets  them  to  the  highelt  bidder,  which 
opens  a  door  for  the  utmoft  cruelty  and  opprellion.  Among  the 
taxes  here,  there  is  one  which  is  very  fingular,  Whtui  the  go¬ 
vernor  has  occafion  for  money,  he  fomerimes  impofes  a  tax 
upon  one  particular  name,  which  he  points  out.  When  tae 
Abbe  Mariti  arrived  in  the  ifland  it  was  the  name  of  George 
that  was  taxed.  When  the  Turks  conquered  Cyprus  it  con¬ 
tained,  befides  women,  children,  and  old  people,  feventy  thou- 
fand  men,  fubjedl  to  capitation  ;  but,  owing  to  their  derpotic 
government,  its  population  has  much  decreafed.  At  prefent 
the  inhabitants  fcarcely  amount  to  forty  thoufand. 

This  illand  was  formerly  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  world.  Its 
principal  produ^iionSj  at  prefent,  are  filk,  cotton,  wool,  wines, 
turpentine,  kermes,  labdanum,  vvheat,  barley,  coioquiiuiua, 
pitch,  tar,  glafswort,  fait,  timber  for  building,  urnbre  and 
green  earth.  The  foil  produces  pulfe,  and  all  kinds  of  wild 
herbs.  Oranges  of  an  exquifite  tafte  and  delicious  flavour,  arc 
very  common  here ;  and  nothing,  the  author  tells  us,  can  be 
jnore  agreenble  than  to  walk  near  the  fpots  where  they  grow,  at 
fun-riling,  when  the  odoriferous  particles,  put  in  motion  by  the 
h-at  of  the  fun,  or  condenfed  by  the  coolnels  of  the  evening, 
convey  to  the  org;^ns  of  fmell  a  mixture  of  every  perfume. 

After  giving  a  general  view  of  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  the 
Abbe  Mariti  proceeds  to  deferibe  fome  of  the  principal  p!ac^| 
in  it,  as  he  vifited  them,  in  the  courfe  of  his  tour.  In  his 
journey  from  Larnic  to  Nicofia  he  had  an  opportunity  of  bein; 
prefent  at  a  hunting  match,  bis  defeription  of  which  we  IW 
give  in  his  own  words ; 

'  The  Cypriots/,  fays  he,  *  love  exercifc;  but  they  wilh  te 
eDliven  their  excurfions  with  mirth  and  jollity;  they  therefore  g® 
out  in  large  parties,  mounted  on  horfes,  and  accompanied  by  whi^ 
packs  of  dogs.  The  hunting  match  at  which  I  was  prefent, 
pone  of  the  lead  brilliant,  as  it  was  that  of  the  governor.  HavJ^S 
arrived  at  a  fpacious  plain,  interfperfed  with  clumps  of  mulberi; 
fo?nc  rums,  ^d  thick  bulhes,  tbc,fp9rtfmen 
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ring,  in  order  to  enclofe  the  enemy.  The  barrier  confifled  of  guards^ 
on  hoiTtback,  with  dogs  placed  in  the  intervals.  The  ladies  of.the 
greatell  diftinfticn  in  Nicolia,  with  a  multitude  of  other  people,  flood' 
upon  a  little  hill,  which  1  afeended  allb ;  and  from  that  eminence  [ 
enjoyed  the  amufement,  without  (haring  in  the  fatigue.  The  go¬ 
vernor  and  his  fulte  were  ported  in  different  parts  of  the  plain  ;  and 
asfoon  as  the  appointed  moment  arrived,  the  hunt  was  opened  with 
the  found  of  mufical  inftruments.  Part  of  the  dogs  were  then  let 
loofe;  which,  ranging  through  the  buflies  and  underwood,  fprung  a 
great  number  of  rails,  partridges,  and  woodcocks.  The  governor 
began  the  fport,  by  bringing  down  one  of  thefe  birds,  his  fuite  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example;  and  the  winged  tribe,  into  whatever  quarter  they 
flew,  were  fure  of  meeting  with  inliant  death.  I  was  flruck  with  the 
tranquillity  of  the  ftationary  dogs ;  for  notwith (landing  the  inftinft 
by  which  they  were  fpurred  on,  not  one  of  them  quitted  his  poll; 
but  the  red  ran  in  purf^uit  of  the  game,  and  the  plain  was  cleared  in 
an  inliant.  The  feene  was  now  changed  :  a  hare  darted  up  from  a 
bu(h  ;  the  dogs  purfued  ;  and  while  the  former  made  a  thoufand' turn¬ 
ings  in  order  to  efcape,  (lie  every  where  found  an  enemy.  She,  how¬ 
ever,  often  defeated  the  greyhounds :  and  I  admired  in  fuch  cafes 
the  fagacity  of  thefe  animals  ;  which,  difdaining  the  afliflar.ee  of  thofe 
that  were  young  and  inexperienced,  confcquently  liable  to  he  de¬ 
ceived,  waited  until  fome  of  the  cunning  old  ones  opened  the  way 
(or  them;  and  then  the  whole  plain  was  foon  in  motion.  During 
this  feene,  the  beauty  of  the  feafon,  the  cheerfulnefs  by  which  I  was 
furrounded,  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  repeated  a  thoufand  times  by 
the  echoes  of  the  hills,  the  cries  of  the  hunters,  and  the  found  of  the 
horns,  exalted  my  imagination :  and  kept  me,  as  1  may  (ay,  in  a 
kind  of  enchantment.  When  the  poor  aivimal  was  jufl  ready  to  be¬ 
come  a  prey  to  its  enemies,  the  governor  rufhed  forwards  ;  and  throw¬ 
ing  a  flick,  which' he  held  in  his  hand,  before  the  dogs,  they  all 
flopped,  and  not  one  of  them  ventured  to  pafs  this  fignal.  One  of 
thofe  fwift  greyhounds,  of  which  I  have  fpoken  in  the  firft  chapter, 
being  then  let  loofe,  purfued  the  hare  ;  and  having  ceme  up  with  it, 
carried  it  back,  and  jumping  upon  the  neck  of  the  governor’s  horfe, 
placed  it  before  him.  The  governor  took  it  in  his  arms,  and,  deli¬ 
vering  it  to  one  of  his  officers,  gave  him  orders,  if  it  continued 
alive,  to  (liut  it  up  in  his  park,  where  he  maintains  a  great  many 
pnfoners  of  the  fame  kind.  I  admired,  above  all,  the  difcipline  of 
the  dogs,  and  the  humanity  of  the  governor,  who  thought  it  his  duty 
to  preferve  an  animal  which  had  afforded  him  fo  much  pleafure.’ 

Nicofia,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  {lands  in  a  vail  plain,  fur- 
rounded  by  hills  and  mountains  which  bound  it  on  all  fides,  at 
the  diftance  of  ten  miles.  The  moft  beautiful  edifice  hereTs 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  where  the  kings  of  Cyprus  .were  for¬ 
merly  crowned.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  {lyle,  and  confifts  of 
^ree  large  naves.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Lufignans, 
and  of  (everal  angient  Cypriots  .and  noble  Venetians.  .  The 
War,  or  market-place,  is  very  extenfive :  it  is  well  fupplied 
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with  provifions,  and  kept  remarkably  clean.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  buildings  Teen  here,  ferve  to  give  fome  faint  idea  of 
what  this  city  was  originally;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  houfes, 
at  prefent,  aic  perfect  huts,  w'hich  form  a  ridiculous  contraft 
with  the  fuperb  ftrufturcs  that  are  near  them.  The  principal 
branch  of  trade  here  is  cotton  cloth,  which  is  manufadtured  in 
the  city.  I'he  Turkey  leather  of  this  place  has  a  more  brilliant 
and  lively  colour  than  that  of  Barbary  ;  and  the  painted  cottons, 
inftcad  of  lofing  their  fplendour  by  being  walhed,  become  more 
beautiful. 

After  a  (hort  ftay  at  Nicofia,  the  Abbe  Mariti  proceeded  to 
Ccrii'ies,  the  monafteries  of  Lapafis  and  St,  Chryfodom,  and 
the  village  of  Cythera,  all  which  he  deferibes.  He  then  vi- 
llted  the  city  of  Famagufta,  celebrated  in  hiftory  for  the  ficge  it 
liiftained  againd  theTurkifli  forces  in  the  year  157 1,  at  which 
period  it  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Venetians.  The  governor 
was  the  brave  Mark  Anthony  Bragadin,  an  officer  of  great  va¬ 
lour  and  experience;  but  the  garri;bn,  though  they  made  a  rc- 
folute  defence,  were  overpowered  bv  numbers,  and  forced  to 
furrender  the  place,  on  honourable  conditions,  on  the  firft  of 
Auguft.  Muftapha,  the  Turkifh  general,  behaved  on  this  oc-p 
cafion  with  the  utmoft  perfidy  and  cruelty.  Bragadin,  after 
fuffering  a  great  many  infults.and  outrages,  in  which  he  dil- 
played  great  heroifm,  was  flayed  alive ;  his  fkin  was  then  Huffed 
with  draw,  his  body  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  his  limbs  were 
fcattered  over  different  parts  of  the  fortifications.  I'he  ficin  of 
this  brave  comrnander  was  afterwards  put  in  a  box,  together 
with  the  heads  of  feveral  officers  and  noblemen  who  had  been 
inhumanly  butchered,  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
fent  to  Conftantinople  to  be  prefented  as  a  trophy  to  the  Grand 
Signior.  In  the  ten  months,  during  which  the  fiege  continued, 
the  7'uiks  fired  five  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  bombs,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  neighbouring  gardens  and 
fields,  and  in  the  ditches  which  furround^the  city,  wiicre-thcy 
arc  dill  lying  in  heaps.  Of  the  bravery  of  the  befiegcd  fome 
idea  may  be  formed  from  tlie  number  of  the  enemy  killed  before 
the  walls.  -The  garrifon  confided  of  fcarcelv  four  thoufand 
men,  yet  they  delbroycd  above  fcvmty-five  thonfimd'T urks.  1 0 
this  (laughter,  no  doubt,  \ve  mud  attribute  all  thofe  barbarities 
which  the  perfidious  Mudapha,  much  to  \\\s  difgracc,  excrcifcd 
'  againd  the  captives. 

From  Famaguda  our  author  went  to  vlfit  the  ancient  city  of 
Salamis ;  but  nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  fome  fcattered 
columns,  and  heaps  of  dones  embrowned  by  age.  •  Having  fur- 
veyed  thefe  venerable  ruins,  he  returned  to  Larnic,  and  after¬ 
wards  took  a  view  "of  (iJitti,  which,  b?  fays,  Lufignan  has 
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improperly  confounded  with  the  ancient  Citium.  The  places 
next  in  order  that  attradied  his  attention  were  the  city  of  Li- 
maflbl,  which  is  now  fo  much  deftroyed  that  fcarcely  any  idea 
can  be  formed  of  its  former  grandeur ;  Paphos,  celebrated  on 
account  of  its  temple  of  Venus,  which,  together  with  the  city, 
was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake ;  and  Lapitha,  formerly  a 
city  called  Lapithus,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the  Spartans. 
The  authqr’s  obfervations  on  thefe  are  followed  by  an  account* 
of  fome  other  remarkable  places  in  the  illand;  after  which  wc* 
have  the  particulars  of  a  dreadful  infurreftion  that  took  place  in 
Cyprus  in  the  year  1764.  It  was  excited  by  the  tyranny  and* 
oppreffion  of  the  Turkifli  government,  and  was  not  quelled 
without  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  bloodfhed. 

Of  the  commerce  of  Cyprus,  the  Abbe  Mariti  gives  a  very 
full  and  particular  account.  This  part  is  interefting,  and  (hews 
that  the  ifland  is  of  great  importance.  Were  it  in  better  hands, 
it  might  be  rendered  a  rich  and  flourKhing  country.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  article  of  its  trade  is  cotton,  which,  for  its  whitenefs,  foft- 
nefs,  and  the  length  of  its  filaments,  is  reckoned  the  bell  in  the- 
whole  Levant.  Another  valuable  article  of  its  commerce  is 
filk : 

‘  It  is  all  prepared  in  the  month  of  May,  W'hich  is  the  time  when 
it  Is  procured  from  the  cods  of  the  filkworm.  The  method  of  breed-^ 
ingfilkworms  here  is  almoft  the  fame  as  that  employed  in  Italy;  but 
it  IS  not  fubjefi  in  Cyprus  to  thofe  inconveniencics  which  arife  from 
the  variations  of  the  atmpfphere,  the  feafon  at  that  epoch  being  al¬ 
ways  beautiful  and  favourable.  The  quality  of  the  filk  depends  on 
the  places  where  it  is  colleded.  The  finell  and  whiteft  is  that  pro-, 
cur^  in  the  environs  of  Tamagufta  and  Carpaffia.  The  orange  and 
fulphur  coloured  is  made  in  Cythera,  or  the  villages  beyond  the 
northern  mountains;  and  that  of  a  gold-yellow  colour  is  prcxluced  in. 
the  territories  of  Paphos  and  the  neighbouring  country. 

*  That  principally  efieemed  in  Europe  is  the  white  filk,  with  which 
a  Kttlc  of  the  orange  and  fulphur-coloured  is  fometimes  mixed  ;  but 
in  very  fmall  quantities  when  it  is  tranfported  to  England,  Holland*' 
or  France.  Venice  and  Leghorn  receive  both  without  didindion 
and  though  the  white  filk  has  the  preference  there,  as  well  as  every 
where  elfe,  the  merchants  of  thefe  places  are  not  fo  difficult  to  pleafe 
as  thofe  beyond  the  mountains.  The  Turks  purchafe  the -greater 
part  of  the  orange-coloured  filk,  for  which  they  pay  a  piaftre  more*, 
and  fend  it  to  Cairo.  The  people  there  are  remarkably  fond  of  this 
colour;  and  the  filk  befides  is  capable  of  being  fpun  into  much  finer 
and  more  delicate  threads. 

*  The  ifland  produces,  one  year  with  another,  twenty-five  thoufand 

*  of  filk.  It  is  an  efiablilhed  cudom  that  the  price  •  (hall  be 

*  The  author  tells  us  afterwards  that  a  bag  generally  confifts  of 

hundred  poundi.  R. 
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regulated  in  the  market-place  of  FamaguHa,  during  the  fair  of  St. 
Barnaby.  Every  year  it  was  fold,  formerly,  upon  the  fame  footing; 
bijt  at  prefent,  though  that  fair  ftill  continues,  this  cuftom  is  difufed ; 
and  the  price  of  hlk  varies  according  tocircumftances  and  the  demand 
for  it.* 

*  *  »  i 

Cyprus  furnifhes  alfo  wool.  *  The  annual  produce  of  this 
commodity  is  about  five  hundred  bags,  each  containing  an  hun¬ 
dred  bundles,  of  fix  pounds  three  quarters.  The  white  wools 
are  more  efteemed  than  the  brown  or  black ;  yet  thofe  that  are 
exported  are  generally  mixed.  Some  .of  thefe  wools  are  fent 
to  France;  but  the  moft  confiderable  mart  for  them  is  Lcir, 
horn. 

The  wines  of  Cyprus  are  well  known.  Thefe  are  a  valu- 
able  article  of  commerce ;  and  particularly  that  kind  called  the 
/Vine  of  the  Commandery^  which  is  generally  made  in  the  months 
cJf  Auguft  and  September : 

‘  The  grapes  are  of  a  red  colour;  the  vines  are  flender  and  low; 
and  the  wine,  on  account  of  its  dark  tint,  has  a  great  refcmblancc 
to  the  Italian  wine  of  Chianti.  When  made  it  is  put  into  earthen 
vefiels,  which  are  placed  under  the  pre/Tes  to  receive  it,  and  which 
contain  each  about  fifteen  barrels.  The  lower  half  almolt  of  thefe 
Tcflcls  is  funk  into  the  earth  ;  and  the  infide  of  them  is  daubed  over 
with  pitch,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  attrafling  the  wine:  hence  it 
happens  that  the  wines  of  Cyprus  fmell  generally  of  pitch.  When 
the  wine  has  remained  a  year  in  thefe  yeffels,  it  lofes  a  little  of  its 
red  colour,  affiimes  another  inclining  fomewhat  to  yellow,  and  clarifies 
itfelf  as  It  grows  old;  fo  that  at  the  end  of 'eight  or  ten  years  it  is 
almoft  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  Italian  mufeadine  wine.  This  cla¬ 
rification  produces  very  thick  dregs,  which  render  it  better,  and 
bring  It  to  perfeftion  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  are  never 
feparafed  from  the  wine  until  it  is  going  to  be  drawn  off  into  oihcr 
▼cffels/ 

The  ifland  produces  annually  forty  thoufand  of  thefe  jars. 
The  word  Commahdery  is  the  general  name  of  the  wines  of  Cy¬ 
prus;  but  the  real  wine  of  the  Commandery  does  not  amount 
to  above  ten  thoufand  jars.^  The  principal  wine  trade  is  carried 
on  with  the  Venetians;  for  the  wines  of  Cyprus  are  drank  at 
Venice  even  in  coffec-houfes.  The  oldeft,  and  of  courfe  the 
Bed  wlqe,  is,  however,  iranfported  to  France,  Holland,  and 

*  Another  article  of  commerce  Here  is  a  fubftance  called  lab- 
danun)^.  It  is*  a  kind  of  dew,  the  Abbe  fays,  which  falls  in 


*  This  word,  apparently  through  a  miftak’e  of  the  printer,  is  calleiT 
laudanum ;  bat  this  mitiake  is  re^iiicd  in  the  errata,  at  the  end  ot 
the  third  volume. 
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the  night-time  on  certain  plants  refembling  fage,  and  bearine  a 
flower  like  the  wild  rofes  that  grow  in  the  hedges.  Early^in 
the  morning,  before  the  fun  has  diffipated  this  dew,  the  flien- 
berds  drive  their  flocks  of  goats  to  the  fields;  and  the  labdanum 
being  thick  and  of  a  vifcous  nature,  adheres  to  their  beards  It 
IS  then  carefully  taken  from  them  ;  and  the  labdanum  thus  col- 
Icdbd  lead  adulterated  with  heterogeneou, 

animals  are  feeding  in  the  plain,  thefhep. 
herds  collea  It  at  the  fame  time,  by  fixing  a  goat’s  fkin  to  the 
end  of  a  fmall  ftici^  with  which  they  gently  fweep  thofe  plants 
that  are  covered  with  this  fublbnce.  '  r  y 

This  ifland,  notwithftanding  all  its  advantages,  is  expofed 
fomctimes  to  that  dreadful  fcourge  the  plague.  In  the^year 
1760  this  cruel  diftemper  ravaged  the  whole  country,  as  well  a* 
.he  c,.y  of  Acre  and  .11  Syria."  The  nfual  fynrpromfjlrre  a  loft 
of  appetite,^  a  pain  in  the  flioulders;  a  very  violent  head-ach, 
accompanied  with  a  delirium;  vomiting  and  mod  excruciating 
pam  in  tnat  part  where  the  tumor,  by  which  the  difeafe  is  chat 
raaenfed  was  about  to  break  forth.  I'hofe  who  have  once 
efcaped  this  diforder  are  lefs  fubjedl  to  be  attacked  by  it-  but 
^  “s,  that  they  are  perfedly^ fafe;  fir 

rf  i.“.  hr"TrAhh°  hf  “<>  ''“a 

Of  It  at  lad.  The  Abbe  obferves,  that  one  precaution  ^ery  nc- 
cefiary  to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  the  plague  is,  to  prevenfeats 
from  entering  houfes ;  an  open  war  is  therefore  decided  againft 
thefeammals;  and,  wherevw  they  ar^found,  they  are  knSkei 
on  the  head  vnth  large  clubs.  This  is  a  cruelty  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary ;  for  there  is  no  vehicle  that  will  convey  the  inf^ioa 
with  rnore  certainty  or  rapidity  than  the  hair  of  «ts.  Itbre- 

wdf  andl’^  d?® when  it  attacks  man,  fpares  quadru- 
J«ds  and  birds.  The  furs,  however,  of  the  one,  and  the  fea¬ 
thers  of  the  other,  attraft  and  communicate  the  infedHon.  Peo- 
ought,  above  all,  to  keep  at  a  didance  from  goats  and 

bended  danger  is  to  be  appre- 

mi'  nfoA  Cyprus  is  very  uncertain  till  the 

^  heavy  rain  falls,  which  continues. 
leS  i  ’  -  A  I^he  month  of  February  is 

S March, %nd  ffldom  XtUX 

and^ire'' ;f  .4^k  May  they  ceafe  entirely, 

and  are  fucceeded  by  gentle  dews,  which  bring  coolnefs  and 

^undance  to  the  ifland,  by  moderating  the  heats  of  W. 

dimmer  advances,  and  would  i  ai: 

not  a  cooUng  wind  arife,  which  in 

.  country  is  c^ed  //mhat.  This  wind,  however,  though  it 

moderates 
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moderates  the  cxcelTive  heaf,  often  becomes  the  caufe  of  thefe 
fevers  which  attack  the  inhabitants,  and  to  which  Europeans 
are  more  expofed  ih.m  the  natives,  1  he  rcafon  of  this  is  that 
the  former,  being  lefs  habituated  to  the  climate,  fuft'er  themfelvca 
to  be  furprifed  by  the  cool  air  when  in  a  ftate  of  perfpiration, 
which  produces  acute  difeafes,  and  very  obftinate  tertian  and 
quartan  agues.  Another  evil  arifing  from  this  wind  is,  thole 
clouds  of  locufts  which  it  brings  along  with  it,  and  difperfes  all 
over  the  furface  of  the  ifland.  Wherever  they  alight  nothing 
cfcajKS  them;  the  riches  of  the  fields  arc  entirely  annihilated; 
the  cattle  are  dcH^roycd ;  and  the  labourers  are  obliged  for  fafety 
to  bury  themfelves  in  fomc  obfeure  retreat.  Fortunately  this  is 
one  of  thofe  feourges  v^hich  beneficent  nature  does  not  multiply. 
Vines  arc  cultivated  on  different  hills  in  Cyprus ;  but  they  do 
not  all  produce  a  v^ii;e  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  ihe  Com- 
mandery,  which  is  accounted  a  delicacy  at  moft  of  ;he  tables  of 
Eiu’ope.  'The  territory  of  the  Cornmandery  is  inclofrd  within 
that  part  of  the  ifland  called  bv  the  Greeks  Orni,  which  com¬ 
prehends,  on  the  weft,  a.  portion  of  the  ancient  province  of  Pa- 
phia,  and,  on  the  fouth,  another  of  that  of  Arna.hufia,  w'hich  is 
no  Icfs  ancient.  ^Ehis  territory  acquired  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mandcry  from  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
to  whom  it  belonged.  Mai. a  ftill  has  a  pretenfion  to  it  as  i:s 
property;  and  until  it  lhall  pleafe  the  Mahometans,  one  day 
converted,  to  reftore  1%  the  grand- mafter  confers  the  title  of  it 
upon  a  commander  of  the  order.  At  prefent,  it  is  one  of  the 
family  of  Cornaro,  eftabliftied  at  Venice,  who  is' inverted  with 
it.  The  autlior  concludes  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  vine  is  cultivated  in  Cyprus  with  the  following  refleftions, 
which  will  ferve  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  defpotifm  of  the 
Turkifh  government,  and  the  oppreffion  under  which  the  people 
of  Cyprus  groan  ; 

•  Scarcely,*  fays  he,  ^  is  the  vintage  over,  when  the  emiflaries  of 
government  vifit  every  vir.eyard  in  the  ifland ;  and,  with  the  utmoU 
niinutencfs,  take  an  account  of  the.  produce  of  each;  after  which  they 
penetrate  into  the  richefl  cellars,  and,  by  virtue  of  their  arbitrary  or¬ 
ders,  imperioufly  command  the  proprietor  to'  giv’^e  them  fome  jars  cf 
his  beft  wine,  and  to  iranfport  them,  at  his  own  hazard  and  expence, 
to  the  cellars  of  the  feraglio. 

•  Happy  is  that  Cypriot  who. is  prudent  enough  not  to  fuffer  bn 
neighbours,  or  even  his  fervants,  to  know  the  quantity  of  his  crop! 
By  the  help  of  fome  trully  friend  he  conceals,  with  the  utmofl  expedi¬ 
tion,  eitiicr  in  fome  of  his  buildings  or  orchards,  the  beft  wine  he  has 
made;  after  which  he  is  not  afraid  of  expofuig  the  rell  to  the  eyes  of 
a  fubaltern  defpot. 

‘  «  This  precaution  is,  above  alh  indifpvnfably  aeceffary  In  the  ter*^ 
ritory  of  the  CommandePy,  where  the  wine,  niucK  more  valuable  than 

iba; 
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tKat  of  the  other  vineyards,  excites  in  a  greater  degree  the  avidity  of 
government.  Deep  ditches  arc  dug  in  the  earth,  in  which  are  de- 
pofited  together  thirty  or  forty  vefi'tls,  well  covered,  and  hermetically 
fcaled.  There  is  not  the  Icait  danger  of  wine,  buried  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  becoming  worfe;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  aflured,  at  Zoopi  and 
Orungun,  that  when  taken  from  the  earth,  it  is  found  to  be  greatly 
meliorated 

Of  the  fecond  and  third  volumes  of  this  interefting  work  we 
(hall  give  account  in  our  next  number. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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Art.  IX.  Elements  of  the  Fhilofophy  of  the  Human  Mind.  By 
Dugald  Stewart^  F.  R.  S.  Edin.  ProfeJJ'or  of  Moral  Philofophy 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  pp.  518.  4to.  ll.  IS.  boards. 
Cadell.  London,  1792. 

TT  is  the  great  objeft  of  Mr.  Stewart  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  by  re¬ 
moving  the  illufions  of  myfticifm  and  error.  In  the  profecu- 
tion  of  this  defign,  he  (hews  much  learning,  acutenefs,  candour, 
and  a  fmcere  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  human  excellence  and 
human  happinefs.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  rf 
metaphyfical  opinions,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  and,  after 
viewing  the  priiicipaj  orjeading  dodlrlnes  of  metaphyficians,  he 
leans  moft  to  thofe  of  Dr.  Reid ;  of  whofe  writings,  indeed,  he 
may  be  confidcred  as  an  ingenious  and  philofophical  commen¬ 
tator,  although  he  does  not  implicitly  fubferibe  to  all  his  doc¬ 
trines.  The  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hu- 
wan  Mind  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
thought,  the  principle  of  confeioufnefs,  the  operations '  of  the 
mind ;  without  the  aid  of  thofe  analogies  that  are  fuggefted  by 
the  laws  of  matter.  And  if,  in  the  courfc  he  purfues,  the  au¬ 
thor  may  be  thought,  in  fome  inftances,  not  to  have  ventured 
fo  far  in  the  field  of  theory  as  he  might  have  done ;  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  allowed  that  he  treads  fecurely,  and  that,  diftinguifhing 
efficient  from  natural  caufes  with  fcrupulous  precifion,  he  is 
careful  not  to  go  too  far.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  coldncfs  of 
Icepticifm;  hopes  and  augurs  well  of  the  future  condition  of  fo- 
and  animates  his  readers  to  the  purfuit  of  knowledge  and 
‘virtue.  His  aim,  as  a  public  teacher,  is  to  form  not  only- an 
^■gunientative  and  vigorous,  but  a  comprehenfive  mind.  In 
11  his  fpeculations  he  is  chiefly  attentive  to  what  admits  of 
“^ical  application ;  (hews  the  importance  of  knowledge  and 
blime  genius  (which  be  vindicates  againft  the  dull  reproaches 

of 
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of  dun  men)  in  the  occupations  and  interefts  of  life  :  and,  mo 
particularly,  the  effedts  of  particular  lludies  on  charadter,  both 
moral  and  intclledtual.  In  a  word,  hy  teaching  patient  atten¬ 
tion  and  circunnfpeflion  in  metaphyfical  and  moral  philofophy; 
by  inculcating  a  mode  of  accurate  claflification,  and  juft  invdii- 
gation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  he  labours  to  expand  the  minJ 


to  multiply  the  rcfources  of  enjoyment,  and  to  prei'ent  fubjectj 
•of  future  nope.  ^ , 


In  his  rntrodudlion  Mr.  Stewart  treats  of  the  nature  and  ob- 
jecl  of  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind.  He  enumerates  thj 
prejudices  and  mifapprehenfions,  with  their  caufes,  that  are 
commonly  entertained  on  the  fubjedl  (»f  metaphyfical  inquiries, 
and  obviates  thefe  with  refpedt  to  his  prefent  work.  As  the  ex. 
iftence  of  matter  is  irrefiftibly  inferred  from  our  perception  d 
its  qualities,  lb  the  exiftence  of  mind  is  inferred,  with  a  force 
^qua!l)v  n:iy,  and  he. endeavours  to  (hew,  more  irrefiftible,  from 
its  confeiournefs  of  its  own  operations  of  ‘  fenfation,  thought, 

•  volition :  operations  which  imply  the  exiftence  of  fomethin? 

feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  Every  man  too  is  imprclTw 

•  with  an  irrefittible  convidlion  that  all  thefe  fenfations,  thought, 

•  ajKi  volitions,  belong  to  one  and  the  fame  being,  which  he 
f  calls  bimfif-y  a  being  which  he  is  led,  by  the  conltiiution  c: 

•  his  nature,  to  confider  as  fomething  diftindl  from  his  body, 

•  and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  lofs  or  mutilation 
of  anv  of  his  organs.^  I'his  is  the  celebrated  Socratid 

•argument  for  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  which  at  all  time?, 
•whatever  has  been  urged  againft  it,  has  been  very  impreflive, 
•and  carried  deep  conviction  to  the  common,  or  conftitu*iona! 
•fenfc  of  mankind. 


*  As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world  is  derived  from  thf 
information  of  our  fenfes,  natural  philofophers  have,  in  modern^ 
times,  w^ifely  abandoned  to  metaphyficians  all  fpeculationar  concern- ■ 
ing  the  nature  of  that  fubftance  cf  which  it  is  compofed ;  concernirjB 
the  poSibility  or  impoflibiliiy  of  its  being  created;  concerning tnc* 
efficient  caufes  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it  j  and  even  con^B 
cerning  the  reality  of ’its  exillence,  independent  cf  that  of  percipie'tB 
beings:  and  have  confined  thcmfclves  to  the  humbler  province oti 
C^ferving  the  phenomena  it  exhibits,  and  of  afeertaining  their 
Beral  laws.  By  purfuing  this  plan  lleadily,  they  have,  in  the 
of  the  two  lait  centuries,  formed  a  body  of  fcience,  which  not  cn)» 
'does  honour  to  the  human ‘un  Jerllanding,  but  has  bad  a  moll 

lant  influence  on  the  praftical  arts  of  life. - This  experimental  • 

lufophy  no  one  now  is  in  danger  of  confounding  with  the  metapl^L^ 
fical  fpcculations  already  mentioned.  Of  the  importance  of  thefe, 

/t  iepame  branch  of  ftudy,  it  is  poffible  that  feme  may  think 
'favourably  than  others;  But  they  arc  obvioufly  different  in  their 
^tore  from  the  iitycftigations  of  phyCesj  and  it  is  of  the 

confeqi*‘^® 


confequence  to  the  evidence  of  this  lad  fcience,  that  .its  principles 
ibould  not  be  blended  with  thofe  of  the  former. 

«  A  fimilar  didindlion  takes  place  among  the  queftions  which  may 
be  Hated  relative  to  the  human  mind.' — Whether  it  be  extended  or 
ttnextenJed ;  whether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to  place ;  and  (if  it 
has)  whether  it  refidcs  in  the  brain,  or  be  fpread  Over  the  body,  by 
difFufion ;  are  queilions  perfedlly  analogous  to  thofe  which  metaphyfi- 
cians  have  darted  on  the  fubjedt  of  matter.  It  is  unneceffary  to  ifi- 
quire,  at  prefent,  whether  or  not  they  admit  of  anfwer.  It  is  fuiHcienC 
tor  my  purpofe  to  remark^  that  they  are  as  widely  and  obviouHy  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  view  which  1  propofe  to  take  of  the  human  mind  ia 
the  following  work,  as  the  reveries  of  Berkeley  concerning  the  non- 
exitlence  of  the  material  world,  are  from  the  concluhons  of  Newton 
and  his  followers. — It  is  farther  evident,  that  the  metaphylical  opi 
nions  which  we  may  happen  to  have  formed  concerning  the  nature 
cither  of  body  or  of  mind,  and  the  efficient  caufes  by  which  their 
phenomena  are  produced,  have  no  neceffary  connexion  with  our  in- 
quiries  concerning  the  laws  according  to  which  thefe  phenomena  take 
place. — Whether  (for  example)  the  caufe  of  gravitation  be  material 
or  immaterial,  is  a  point  about  which  two  Ne^vtonians  may  differ, 
while  they  agree  perfedlly  in  their  phyfical  opinions.  It  is  fufficieik 
if  both  admit  the  general  fadi,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  each 
other,  with  a  force  varying  with  their  mutual  diftance,  according  to 
a  certain  law.  In  like  manner,  in  the  dudy  of  the  human  mind,  the 
concluiions  to  which  we  arc  led,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  pbe< 
Domcna  it  exhibits,  have  no  neceffary  connexion  with  our  opinions 
concerning  its  nature  and  effence. — That  when  two  fubjefts  of  thought, 
for  indance,  have  been  repeatedly  prefented  to  the  mind  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  the  one  has  a  tendency  to  fugged  the  other,  is  a  faft  of  which  I 
can  no  more  doubt,  than  of  any  thing  for  which  I  have  the  evidence 
of  my  fenfes ;  and  it  is  plainly  a  fart  totally  unconnerted  with  any 
hypothefis  concerning  the  nature  of  the  foul,  and. which  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  the  materialid  as  by  the  Bcrkeleian.' 

This  diftinrtion,  which  Is  real  and  important,  runs  through 
out,  and  may  be  (aid  to  chararterife  the  philofophical  work  be 
foire  us. 

The  author  proceeds,  by  a  natural  tranfition  of  ideas,  and 
gradation  of  argument,  to  inquire  into  the  caufes  and  the  pro¬ 
remedies  of  the  little  progrefs  which  has  hitherto  been  made 
mthe  philofophy  of  mind.  Among  various  remarks  on  this  im 
fubjert,  the  following  appears  prominent : 

*  1  before  took  notice  of  thofe  habits  of  inattention  to  the  fubjerts 
w  confeioufnefs  which  take  their  rife  in  that^period  of  our  lives 
we  are  neceffarily  employed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
and  laws  of  matter.  In  confequence  of  this  early 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  they  appear  to 
lyderious  than  thofe  of  mind ;  and  we  are  apt  to  chink  that  we 
advanced  one  ftep  in  explaining  the  latter,  when  we  can  point 
«  ;  9ut 
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t>ut  fomc  analogy  between  them  and  the  former.  It  is  owing  to  the 
iame^circumftance  that  we  have  fcarcely  any  appropriated  langua^^c 
with  refpedt  to  mind,  and  that  the  words  which  exprefs  its  diiferent 
operations,  are  almoft  all  borrowed  from  the  objedls  of  our  fenl'es.  It 
mu  ft,  however,  appear  manifeft,  upon  a  very  little  refledion,  that 
as  the  two  fubjedls  arc  cffentially  diftindl,  and  as  each  of  them  has  its 
peculiar  laws,  the  analogies  we  are  pleafed  to  fancy  between  theoi, 
can  be  of  no  ufe  in  illuftratifig  cither;  and  that  it  is  no  lefs  unphilo. 
fophical  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  perception,  or  of  the  afTociation 
of  ideas,  upon  mechanical  principles,  than  it  would  be  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  by  fuppofing,  as  fome  of  the  ancients 
dhl,_^the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated  with  principles  of  mo- 
tion;  or  to  explain  the  chemical  phenomena  of  cleftive  attradions, 
t)y  fuppofing  the  fubftances  among  which  they  are  obferved,  to  be 
endowed  with  thought  and  volition. — I'he  analogy  of  matter,  there¬ 
fore,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  the  inquiries  which  form  the  objed  of  the 
following  work  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be  guarded  againit,  as  one 
€f  the  principal  fources  of  error  to  which  we  are  liable.* 


Mr.  Stewart,  after  the  remarks  made  at  confidcrable  length 
in  his  introduftion,  fuppofes  that  the  reader  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed  to  find  that  he  has  ftudioufly  avoided  the  confideration  cf 
'thofc  queftions  which  have  been  agitated  in  the  prefent  age  be¬ 
tween  the  patrons  of  the  fceptical  philofophy  and  their  op¬ 
ponents. 


•  Thefe  controverfies,*  fays  he,  *  have,  in  truth,,  no  peculiar  con. 
nexion  with  the  inquiries  on  which  1  am  to  enter.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  by  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  our  nature,  that  they  can 
be  brought  to  a  fatisfa^ory  conclufion ;  but  fuppofing  them  to  re¬ 
main  undecided,  our  fceptical  doubts  concerning  the  certainty  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge,  would  no  more  afted  the  philofophy  of  mind,  than 
they  would  affed  any  of  the  branches  of  phyfics ;  nor  would  our  doubts 
concerning  even  the  exiftence  of  mind,  afted  this  branch  ot  fciencc 
any  more  than  the  doubts  of  the  Berkleian,  concerning  the  exhlencc 
of  matter,  affed  his  opinions  in  natural  philofophy. 

‘  To  what’purpofes  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  according 
to  the  view  which  1  propofe  to  take  of  it,- is  fubfervient,  1  ihalleQ*] 
•deavour  to  explain,  at  fome  length,  in  the  following  fedion.’ 


Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  to  illuftrate  the  utility  of  the  philofo- 
phy  of  the  human  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  to  fhew  the  pur* 
pofes  to  which  this  philofophy,  according  to  the  view  which  he 
takes  of  it,  is  fubfervient.  It  is  not  merely  as  a  fubjed 
culative  curiofity  that  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  delervrB 
a  careful  examination.  ’  T  he  advantages  to  be  expeded  from* 
fuccefsful  analyfis  of  it  are  various.  The  moft  elTential 
of  education  are,  firft,  to  cultivate  all  the  various  principles 
our  nature,  both  fpcculative  and  adive,  in  fuch  a  manner  ast® 
raife  Cherti  to  the  greateft  perfedion  of  which  they  are  capable® 
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ind,  fecondly,  by  watching  over  the  impreffions  and  afibciations 
which  the  mind  receives  ia  early  life,  to  fecure  it  againft  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  prevailing  errors ;  and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  engage 
its  prepofleliions  on  the  fide  of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a  philo- 
fophical  analyfis  of  the  mind,  as  Mr.  Stewart  (hews,  that  a 
fyilematic  plan  can  be  founded  for  the  accorhplifhment  of  either 
if  thefc  purpofes  :  ‘  It  is  the  philofophy  ot  the  mind  alone  which 
‘  [that],  by  furniftiing  us  with  a  general  map  of  the  field  of  hu- 
‘  man  knowledge,  can  enable  us  to  proceed  wjth  fieadinefs,  and 
‘  in  an  ufeful  direction ;  and,  while  it  gratifies  our  curioficy, 
‘  arid  animates  our  exertions,  by  exhibiting  to  us  all  the  various 
‘  bearings  of  our  journey,  can  conduct  us  to  thofe  eminences 
‘  from  whence  the  eye  may  w^ander  over  the  vail  and  unexplored 
‘  regions  of  fcicnce. — 

‘  For  accomplilhing  a  reformation  in  the  plrm  of  academfeal 
‘  ftudy,  on  rational  and  fyftematical  principles,  it  is  neceflary, 
‘  in  the  firft  place,  to  confider  the  relation  in  which  the  ,dif- 
‘  ferent  branches  of  literature,  and  the  different  arts  and  fcicnces, 
‘  Ihnd  to  each  other,  and  to  the  pradtical  purpofes  of  life ;  and, 

‘  fecondly,  to  confider  them  in  relation  to  the  human  mind,  in 
‘  order  to  determine  the  arrangement  bed  fitted  for  unfolding 
^  and  maturing  its  faculties. — Another  very  important  branch 
f  of  a  rational  fyftem  of  logic  ought  to  be,  to  lay  down  the 
‘rules  .of  inveftigatioii’ which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  the 
‘  different  fciences.  In  all  thefe  the  faculties  of  the  underftand- 
‘  ing  are  the  inflruments'with  which  we  operate  ;  and  without 
‘  a  previous  knowledge  of  their  riature,  it  is  impoffibfe  to  em- 
‘  ploy  them  to  the  bed  advantage.  If  the  more*  important 
‘practical  rules  which  habits  of  invedigation  fugged,  to  indu 
‘  viduals  were  diligently  preferved,  each  generation*  would  be 
^  placed  ih  circumdances  more  favourable  to  invenlion  than  the 
preceding ;  and  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  inftead  of  cratnp-^ 
ing  original  genius,  would  alfid  and  direct  its  exertions/—* 

ii  what  has  been  fald,  our  readers  will  be  enabledta  form  a 
‘al  notion ‘ of  the  character  and  object  of  the  work  before 
Jut,  concerning  fuch  a  peHbrmancej  ifis  proper  to  be  more 

ir  author  treats  firft  of  tHe  powers  of  external  perception;- 
•f  this  Head  he  takes’,  a '  fur vey  of  the  difFerent  theo- 
which  have  been  forrried*by  philofophers  to  exprairi*  the* 
ier  in  which  the  mind  perceives  external  obje<Sls’:  all  thofe 
les  proceed  on  a  fuppoution  fuggeded  by  the  phenomena 
Jyfics,  biit  which  Mrl  Stewart  wfith  Dr.  Reid  condemris ; 
^ere  muft,  from  ncceflity,  exid  fome  medium  of  comnr.u- 
lon  between  the  objects  of  perception  and  the  percipient 
)  that  indicate  a  fecret  conviction  in  their  authors:  of  cbe 
voL.xx.  OCT.  1792..  ^  ellential 
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cll'ential  dlftinftion  between  mind  and  matter;  which,  although 
not  rendered,  by  refledtion,  Tufliciently  precife  and  fatisfaftory 
to  ihew  them  the  abhirdlry  of  attentpting  to  explain  the  mode 
of  their  communication,  had  yet  fuch  a  degree  of  influence  on 
their  fpeculations  as  to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  fuppofd 
medium  under  as  myftcrious  and  ambiguous  a  form  as  polfible 
in  order  that  it  might  remain  doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  pre- 
dicaments  of  body  or  mind  they  meant  that  it  (hould  be  re¬ 
ferred.— He  goes  on  to  enumerate  certain  natural  prejudices 
which  feem  to  have  given  rife  to  the  common  theories  of  per. 
ceptlon.  On  this  fubjedl  he  makes  an  obfervation  on  a  com¬ 
mon  confufion  of  two  different  kinds  of  caufes,  which  is  juft 
and  of  great  importance : 

*  It  feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among  philofophcrs, 
that  there  is  no  inllance,  in  which  we  are  able  to  perceive  a  neceffary 
Connexion  between  two  fucceflive  events ;  or  to  comprehend  in  what 
manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the  other,  as  its  caufe.  From  expe- 
ticnce.  Indeed,  we  learn,  that  there  are  many  events  which  are  con. 
llantly  conjoined,  fo  that  the  one  invariably  follows  the  other;  but 
It  is  poflible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that  this  con¬ 
nexion,  though  a  conllant  one*,  as  far  as  our  obfervation  has  reached, 
may  not  be  a  neceffary  connexion ;  nay,  it  is  poflible  that  there  may 
be.no  neceffary  connexions  among  any  of  the  phenomena  we  fee; 
end  if  there  are  any>  fuch  connexions  exifting,  we  may  reft  alTured 
that  we  (hall  never  be  able  to  difeover  them. 

^  1  (hall  endeavour  to  (hew,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  that  the 
doftrine  I  have  now  dated,  does  not  lead  to  thofe  fceptical  conclu* 
fions,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a  Firft  Caufe,  which  an  author  of 

frreat  ingenuity  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it. — At  prefent,  it  is 
iifficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  the  word  caufe  is  ufed,  botk 
-4)y  philolbphcrs  and  the  vulgar,  in  two  fenfes  which  are  widely  dif¬ 
ferent.  When  it  is  faid,  that  every  change  in  nature  indicates  the 
operation  of  a  caufe,  the  word  caufe  expreffes  fomething  which » 
fuppofed  to  be  ncceffarily  conneded  with  the  change ;  and  without 
which  it  could -not  have  happened.  This  maybe  called  the 
phyfical  meaning  of  the  word;  and  fuch  caufes  may  be  called 
fhyfical  or  cfkiemt  caufes. natural  philofophy,  however,  when 
fpeak  of  one  thing  being  the  caufe  of  another,  all  that  we  mean 
tluit  the  two  are  conftantly  conjoined ;  fo  that  when  we  fee  the  or 
wc  may  eoepeft  the  other.  Thefe  conjunflions  we  learn  from  expf 
rience  alone  ;  and  without  an  acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  c 
accommodate  our  conduft  to  the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  nature.— T1 
,  Caiifes  which  arc  the  objedls  of  our  inveftigation  in  natural  philofoplij 
^ay,  for  the  fake  of  diftindion,  be  called  pbyjical  caufet* 

Wc  (hall  here  take  oceaiion  to  remark  a  fed  in  the  hift 
of  literature*  not  generally  known  even  to  metaphyficians, 
the  fubftance  of  what  has*  been  urged  on  the  idea  of  r.ece!!3V 
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coniiexion  by  Mr.  Hume,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Sydenham ;  a  man  acute,  fubtle,  inventive,  fagacious,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  found. 

Our  author,  with  the  common  theories  of  perception,  com¬ 
pares,  or  rather  contrails,  that  of  Dr.  Reid,  of  which  he  illuf- 
trates  the  juftnefs  and  the  importance.— He  next  inquires  into 
Ihe  origin  of  our  knowledge.  The  mind,  he  thinks,  cannot, 
without  the  grofleit  abfurdity,  be  confidered  either  in  the  light 
of  a  tabula  rofa^  upon  which  copies  or  refemblances  of  things 
external  are  imprinted,  or  in  that  of  a  receptacle  gradually  fur- 
niihed  from  without  by  materials  introduced  by  the  channel  of 
the  fenfes.  This  is  ccnfefi'cd  to  be  only  a  negative  kind  of 
fcience ;  but  a  guard  againft  error,  and  a  foundation  for  gra¬ 
dual  progrefs  in  the  Jbience  or  art  of  marking  and  ‘  deferibing 
‘  the  occafions  on  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  they  are 
‘  fuggefted  to  the  mind.’ — And  thefe  occafions,  Mr.  Stewart 
thinks,  on  which  ail  our  notions  are  formed,  are  furnilTied  either 
immediately  or  ultimately  by  fenfe :  ‘  But,  even  on  the  fuppofi- 
‘  tion  that  certain  impreflTions  on  our  organs  of  fenfe  arc  ne- 
‘  ceflary  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a  confeioufnefs  of  its  own  ex- 
‘  illence,  and  to  give  rife  to  the  exercife  of  its  various  facul- 
‘tics;  yet  all  this  might  have  happened  without  our  having 
‘‘any  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiftence,  gf 
‘  the  material  world.’ — In  order  to  facilitate  the  admiffion  of 
this  propofition,  tlie  author  fuppofes  a  being 'formed' in  every 
other  refpeft  like  men,  but  poffeHed  of  no  fenfes  except  thofe  of 
hearing  and  fmelling.  ‘  It  is  obvious,’  fays  Mr.  Stewart,  ‘  that 
‘  by  means  of  thefe  fenfes  alone,  we  never  could  have,  arrived 
‘  atthe  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  or  even 
*  of  the  exiftence  of  things  external.  All  that  we  could* poUi- 
‘  bly  have  inferred  'from  our  occafional  fenfations  of  finell.  and 
‘  found,  would  have  been,  that  there  exifted  fomc  unknown  caufe- 
which  they  were  produced.’ — That  this  reafoning,  which 
is  lolid,  though  fubtle,  may  be  fully  comprehended,  it  will  be 
piopfer  for  the  reader  to  return  from  p.  loo  to  p.  71,  and  to 
wcich  well  in  his  mind  what  the  author  advances  in  Seclion  H* 
of  Chap.  1.  concerning  certain  natural  prejudices  that  feem  to 
kave  given  rife  to  the  common  theories  of  perception.  *  " 
Prom  PERCEPTION  Mr.  Stewart,  by  a  natural  trahfition, 
to  the  power  of  attention  *,  in  which,  though  it  be  ex- 
difficult  to  afeertain  in  what  this  aft  of  the  mind  con- 


we  conceive  it  to  exert  itfclf  with  different  degrees  of 
^hi§  effort  that  Mr.  Stev;art  confiders — not  thofe 
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iegrees  of  .attention  which  imprint  things  more  or  left 
■ply  ;On  tli€  mind,  but  that  a6t  or  effort  without  which  we 
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have  no  recollection  or  memory  whatever.  With  regard  ta 
this  eflbrt  oi;  exertion  of  attention,  Mr.  Stewart  fays, 


I  am  doubtful  if  this  expreflion  conveys  any  diftinfl  meaning 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  fuppofe  (though  I  would  by  no 
means  be  underftood  to  fpeak  with  confidence),  that  it  is  e /Ten rial  to 
memory,  tl:at  the  perception  or  the  idea  that  we  would  wi(h  to  re- 
naeniber  fliould  remain  in  the  mind  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  and 
fbould  be  contemplated  by  it  exclufively  of  every  thing  elfe;  and 
that  attention  eonfilh  partly  (perhaps  entirely)  in  the  eifort  of  the 
mind,  to  detain  the  idea  or  the  perception,  and  to  exclude  the  other 
objefts  that  folicit  its  notice.* 


Perhaps  the  effort  of  attention  of  which  our  author  fpeaks  is 
rhcrcly  a  phyfical  a£l — an  ebranlement^  as  the  French  would  fay, 
given  "to  the  bodily  organs  connefted  with  mental  operations. 
Our  author  proceeds  to  illuftrate  the  fubjeft  of  attention  by  va¬ 
rious  obfervarions  on  the  formation  of  habits,  volitions,  alfoci- 
ations  of  ideas,  &c.  In  the  fpeculation  on  this  fubjeft  of  at¬ 
tention,  in  which  there  is  much  ingenuity  and  fagacity  of  ob- 
fervation  on  the  nature  of  the  mind,  as  developed  and  difplayed 
in  a6tion,  we  are  particularljr  ftruck  with  what  is  obferved  of 
the  inconceivable  rapidity  of  our  intelleftual  operations. 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  his  third  chapter^,  defines  the  faculty  of  con¬ 
ception,  w'hich  is  often  confounded  with  other  powers,  parti- 
cularly  with  imagination,  and  illuftrates  its  nature.  From  the 
obfervarions  he  makes  on  this  fubjedl,  he  concludes,  we  think 
reafonably,  ‘  that  when  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  ren- 
*•  dered  fteady  and  permanent,  by  being  ftrongly  affociated  with 
any  fcnfible  impreffion,  they  command  our  belief  no  lefs  than 
*'our  a£lual  perceptions.*  A  doctrine  which  ferves  to  account, 
for  the  ideal  diftrefs  produced  by  a  well-compofed  tragedy. 

‘  Chapter  IV.  Of  Abstraction. — Mr.  Stewart,  after  mak¬ 
ing  feveral  general  obfervations.  on  this  faculty  of  the  mind, 
examines  the  objedls  of  our  thoughts  when  we  employ  general 
terms.”  From  his  obfervations  be  draws  certain  inferences  with 
rcfpe£l  to  the  ufe  of  language,  as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  and. 
the  errors  in  rcafoning  to  which  it  continually  gives  rife;  ihewi 
•th6  grand'purpofes  to  which  the  powers  of  abftradtioh  andge- 
neralifatioil  are  fubfervient ;  the  errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in 
fpeculation,  as  well  as  in  the  condu^l  of  afFairs,  in  confequence 
of  a  rafh  application  of  general  principles,  particularly  in  poll* 


*  Mr.  Stewart  feems  to  put  chapters  for  what  we  commonly  call | 
Rooks*;  and  fecllons  for  Chapters.  This  is  the  only  thi/ig 
looks  like  aitcdatlon  in  the  prefent  volume.' 
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tics;  and  the  difFereiices  in  the  intelleftuar characters  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  arifing  fforn  their  different  habits  of  abftra6tion  and 
gencralifation.  On  this  laft  fubjeCf  our  author  fhews,  in  a  very 
convincing  manner,  the  natural  fuperiorlty  which  men  of  ge¬ 
neral  views  poflefs  over  the  common  drudges  in  bufinefs ;  and 
concludes  an  eulogium  on  the  practical  importance  of  a  learned 
and  liberal  education,  in  a  manner  that  reminds  us  of  the  pane¬ 
gyric  on  literature  in  Cicero’s  oration  for  the  poet  Archias. 

‘  When,*  faj^s  Mr.  Stewart,  ^  theoretreal  knowledge  and  prac- 

*  tical  (kill  are  happily  combined  in  the  fame  perfon,  the  intel- 

*  leftual  power  of  man  appears  in  its  full  perfection,  and  fits 
‘  him  equally  to  conduft,  with  a  maflcrly  hand,  the  details  df 

*  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  to  Cv  ntend  fuccefsfully  with  the  untried 
‘  difficulties  of  new  and  hazardous  fituations/  &c. — On  the 
fubjed  of  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  general  principles  in  politics, 
Mr.  Stewart  (hews  himfelf  a  friend  to  regulated  liberty,  the 
nature,  and  the  gradual  means  of  obtaining  which,  he  points 
out  with  judgment  and  clear nefs.  ‘  T  he  perfedion  of  political 
‘  wifdom  does  not  confift  in  an  indiferiminate  zeal  againft  re- 

*  forms,  but  in  a  gradual  and  prudent  accommodation  of  efta- 
‘  blifhed  inllitutions  to  the  varying  opinions,  manners,  and  cir- 
‘  cumftances  of  mankind.’ — ‘  Sanguine  and  inconfiderate  pro- 

*  jefts  of  reformation  are  frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  and 
'  argumentative  and  fyftematical  underllandings ;  but  rarely  of 
^  comprehenfive  minds.  For  checking  them,  indeed,  nothing 
Ms  fo  effectual  as  a  general  furvey  of  the  complicated  Itrudure 

I  *  of  fociety.  The  perfedion  of  political  wifdom  confifts  not 

*  in  incumbering  the  machine  of  government  with  new  con- 
I  ‘  trivances  to  obviate  every  partial  inconvenience,  but  in  re^ 
j  ‘‘moving,  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  the  obllacles  which 

1*  difturb  the  order  of  nature,  in  grafting  upon  her  inllitutions. 
‘  In*  more  comprehenfive  and  enlightened  underftandings,  the 
‘  natural  effed  of  the, dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  par- 
‘  tial  influence  of  general  principles  in  politics  is,  caution  and 
‘  diffidence  with  refped  to  the  iffuc  of  every  experiment  of 
‘^which  we  do  not  perceive  diftindly  all  the  remote  confe- 
‘  quences.  Nor  is  this  caution  at  all  ’{nconfiftent  with  a  firm 
Confidence  in  the  certainty  of  that  triumph  which  truth  and 
*  liberty  muft  infallibly  gain  in  the  end  over  error  aiid  in» 
^Juftice^*? 

To  be  continued,  j 
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j  O  U  S  S  E  AU,  in  writing  his  confeflions  V  has  obliged  the 
wo;  Id  with  a  w^ork  that  may  not  be  rendered  lefs  ufeful  than 
any  of  hi^  great  political  compohtions.  It  may  be  faid  of  the 
latter,  that  they  repreieiit  man  in  the  aggregate;  but,  in  fuch 
works  as  the  prcfciit,  wc  contemplate  the  individual :  and  as  wc. 
examine  with  more  affection  a  map  of  our  own  country  than 
one  which  reprefents  the  world ;  fo  we  are  more  interefled  in 
the  prefent  detail  of  human  actions,  than  in  the  grander  difqui- 
(itions  of  politics. 

We  are  perfuacled  there  are  few  to  whom  the  charadlerof 
Roufleau  is  known.  He  is  judged  by  the  ignorance  of  fomc, 
and  the  torpid  fenfations  of  others.  It  is  thus  his  fine  enthufiafm 
has  been  branded  with  the  epithet  of  infanity;  his  irritable  vir¬ 
tue  with  mifanthropy ;  his  fufpicions,  too  often  well  founded, 
have  been  ridiculed  as  the  efFecls  of  Angular  vanity. 

Let  us  attempt,  in  this  flight  (ketch,  to  do  that  juftice  to 
Roufleau  which  not-a  diftant  pofterity  will  haften  to  do.  When 
we  (hall  know  the  origin  of  his  eccentricities,  we  (hall  learn  to 
forgive  his  errcirs,  and  to  cherifti  his  virtues. 

That  fyftem  of.Helvetius  which  infifts  that  man  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  his  education  forms  him  to  be  (a  fyftem  not  unknown  to 
the  fagacious  Solomon),  has  not  a  more  forcible  and  a  more 
Xplendid  example^  than  in' our  great  philofopher.  Born  in  a  re¬ 
public,  with  a  foul  of  exquifite  fenfibility,  and  leading  adife  of 
youthful  indolence,  he  indulged,  in  thefe  delicious  hours,  the 
jrrefiftible  propenfities  of  an  elevated  imasiination  in  all  its  en¬ 
thufiafm.  He  did  not  apply  himfelf  at  ,firfl:  to  fcieniific  work^ 
but  attached  himfelf  to  the  produftions  of  the  imagination. 
.And  to  what  productions !  to  the  Romances  of  Scudery,  and 
theTffays  of  the  moral  Plutarch.  It  was  the  delight  of  hisTa- 
ther  to  liflen  to  the  young  fean  faques  as  he  read  :  he  was  one 
of  thofe  virtuous  citizens  of  Geneva  who  feel  a  pride  iii  the 
JIterary  acquifitions  of  their  children.  What  a  ftimulus  to  the 
genius  of  oiir  philofopher,  whofe  foul  turned  away  from,  ^ 
puerile  amufements  of  his  age.  He  read  of  heroes  and  of  fages; 
and  he  became  whatever  he  read.  It  is  faid  of  Gray,  that  he  was 


•  For  an  account  of  the  two  firlt  volumes,  fee  EngUIt  Review, 
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never  a  boy;  we  (hall  fay  of  Roufleau,  that,  in  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty,  he  was  fomething  more  than  man. 

It  was  now  that  the  fire  of  genius  was  kindled  in  his  heart ; 
and  it  could  be  only  extindt  with  the  dilfolution  of  his  fame. 
Ignorant  of  the  life  of  the  moderns,  and  incapable  of  litcle  pur- 
fuits,  he  is  precipitated  into  the  crowd.  There  he  is  hourly  a 
martyr  to  inclinations  which  he  could  never  gratify.  He  felt 
another  inconvenience  from  his  natural  timidity,  which  he  never 
‘could  vanquifti.  Before  he  was  known  as  a  literary  man,  it 
concealed  his  talents ;  and  afterwards  it  rendered  c^»nverfation 
always  unfavourable  to  him.  i^uch  was  the  eftedt  of  his  roman¬ 
tic  feclufion  from  the  w^orld,  that  he  could  never  addrefs  even  a 
child  with  confidence. 

At  Paris  he  confidered  his  literary  abilities  only  as  being  ad- 
vantageoiis  to  his  daily  occupations  as  a  copyift  of  iniiilc.  His 
tafte  for  folitude,  for  meditation,  and  for  compofition,  began 
now  to  be  animated  by  the  adlivity  of  genius.  And  if  he  ap¬ 
peared  a  mifanthrope  in  the  eyes  of  the  gay  Parilians,  it  was 
becaufe  his  mind  was  fublimed  by  all  the  fervour  of  virtue,  be- 
caufe  it  was  gloomy  from  misfortune,  and  indignant  at  the  man¬ 
ners  and  charadlers  of  the  age. 

It  is  to  this  circumftance  we  may  trace  aU  thofe  perfecutions, 
which  fome  have  imagined  to  be  the  mere  phantoms  of  his  ima¬ 
gination.  Roufleau  was  not  a  man  to  be  admired  by  his  brother 
wits.  They  regarded  him  as  an  objedl  of  pity;  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  they  beheld  him  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  dreaded 


him  as  an  inflexible  cenfor.  Roulfeau  tells  us,  and  we  are 


certain  of  its  truth,  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  make  the  fub- 
liqieft  art  the  moft  contemptible  trade.  He  refufed  even  a  cer¬ 
tain  falary  from  the  Journal  des  Savans^  and  which  was  offered 
by  a  minifter  of  ftate,  for  a  literary  occupation,  which  only  re¬ 
quired  to  make  two  extradls  a  month,  merely  becaufe  he  would 
not  conttrain  himfelf  to  write  but  when  he  felt  a  certain 
impulfe,  without  which  all  his  writings,  he  faid,  were  cold 
.and  feeble.  When  he  was  cafti-kceper  to  a  rich  financier,  and 
eotrufted  with  30,000  livres  at  a  time,  and  in  a  fair  way  himfelf 
of  becoming  r,ich,  he  could  not  fuffer  the  conftraint,  but  re¬ 
folved  to  give  up  this  valuable  place,  fell  his  watch,*  and  live  ori, 
the  daily  pittance  of  a  copier  of  mufic.  Would  fuch  a  man  joiii 
the  intrigues  of  a  Grimm,  a  Diderot,  and  a  Voltaire  ? 

At  the  Baron  of  Hoi  bach’s  there  was  frequently  held  a  levee 
of  men  of  letters.  Rouffeau  found  himfelf  more  than  once  ri¬ 
diculed  by  the  party.  The  Baron  had  a  humorous  vein,^  which 
he  repeatedly  indulged.  It. was  from  this  party  *he  perfecutions 
of  Rouffeau  probably  arofe ;  he  diftinguifhes  his  enemies  by  the 
of  Holbacbians.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  members  of 
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the  Holbachian  aflembly  ftiould  be  his  enemies;  the  elevation  of 
Rouflfeau  fcorned  the  artifices  of  their  intrigues,  and  the  bafe- 
jicfs  of  their  flatteries.  He  quitted  them  for  ever !  His  per. 
fccutions  could  not  be  fanciful ;  at  Moitiers  his  life  was  frc. 
qucntly  endangered;  the  councils  of  Geneva,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French  government,  burnt  his  books;  and  at 
length  he  was  chafed  out  of  France,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Hume,  who  was  certainly  ftrongly  connected  with  the  perfe- 
cutors  of  our  unhappy  and  eloquent  philofopher. 

We  muft  not  trefpafs  farther  on  our  limits,  in  attempting 
to  do  juftice  to  this  illuftrious  character.  M.  Gingucne,‘in  his 
letters  on  thefc  confeffions,  has  exerted  himfelf  with  great  abi¬ 
lity  in  his  caufe.  It  remains  for  us  to  bring  forward  a  few  of 
thofe  exquifite  deferiptions  which  regard  fome  of  his  works. 

In  the  following  paflTage  he  deferibes,  with  admirable  force, 
that  agitation  of  the  mind  which  a  man  of  genius  feels  on  an 
important  topic,  when  it  firft  ruflies  on  his  contemplation.  It 
is  thus  Dryden  is  faid  to  have-been  found  in  a  tremor  after  com- 
pofing  his  famous  ode  to  St.  Cecilia: 

*  One  day  I  took  the  Mercure  de  France,  and,  as  1  walked  and  read, 
I  came  to  the  following  queftior.  propofed  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon, 
for  the  premium  of  the  enfuing  year :  Has  tie  frogrefs  of  fcienccs  arj 
arts  contriluted  to  corrupt  or  pi^rify  n. orals? 

‘  The  moment  I  had  read  this,  1  feemed  to  behold  another  world, 
and  became  a  different  man.  Although  I  have  a  lively  remembrance 
of  the  impreflion  it  made  upon  me,  the  detail  has  efcaped  my  mind, 
fincc  I  communicated  it  to  M.  de  Malefherbes  in  one  of  my  four  let¬ 
ters  to  him.  This  is  one  of  the  fiiigularities  of  my  memory  which 
merits  to  be  remarked.  It  ferves  me  in  prop«^rtion  to  my  dependence 
upon  it,  the  moment  1  have  committed  to  paper  that  with  which  it 
was  charged,  it  forfakes  me,  and  I  have  no  fooner  written  a  thing 
than  I  have  forgotten  it  entirely.  This  Angularity  is  the  fame  with 
refpeft  to  mufic.  Before  I  learned  the  ufe  of  notes,  I  knew  a  great 
number  of  fongs;  the  moment  I  had  made  a  fufiicient  progrefs  to  fing 
an  air  fet  to  mufic,  1  could  not  recolleiSl  any  one  of  them  ;  and  at  pre- 
fent,  I  much  doubt  whether  I  fhould  be  able  entirely  to  go  through 
one  of  thofe  of  which  I  was  the  moil  fond. 

‘  All  I  diftinftly  recolieft  upon  this  occaficn  is,  that  on  my  ar¬ 
rival  at  Vincennes,  I  was  in  an  agitation  which  approached  a  deli¬ 
rium.  Diderot  perceived  it;  1  told  him  the  caufe,  and  read  to  hijn 
the  profopopcEia  of  Fabricius,  written  with  a  pencil  under  a  tree.  Hi 
encouraged  me  to  purfuc  my  ide^s,  apd  to  become  a  competitor  tor 
the  premiqm.  I  did  fo,  and  from  that  moment  1  \v^s  ruined.  AH  rhe 
refl  of  my  misfortunes  during  rny  life  were  the  inevitable  cffetl  ot 
this  moment  of  error. 

*  My  fentiinents  became  elevated  wi.th  tfie  moil  inconceivable  ra¬ 
pidity  to  the  level  of  my  Ideas.  All  my  little  paffioos  were  ftifledby 
the  enthufiafm  of  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue;  and,  what  is 
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aftonllhingt'  this  cffervcfccnce  continued  in  my  mind  upwards  of  five 
v^ars*  to  as  great  a  degree,  perhaps,  as  it  has  ever  done  in  that  of  any 
other  man.  I  compoied  the  diicourfe  in  a  very  Angular  manner,  and 
in  that  which  I  have  always  followed  in  all  my  other  works.  1  de¬ 
dicated  to  it  the  hours  of  the  night  in  which  fleep  deferred  me;  1  me¬ 
ditated  in  my  bed  with  my  eyes  clofed,  and  in  my  mind  turned  over 
and  over  again  my  periods  with  incredible  labour  and  care.  The 
moment  they  were  finilhed  to  my  fatisfadlion,  I  depofited  them  in  my 
memory,  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  committing  them  to  paper; 
but  the  time  of  rifing  and  putting. on  my  clothes  made  me  lofe  every 
thing,  and  when  1  look  up  my  pen  I  recolleded  but  little  of  what  £ 
hadcompofed.  1  made  Madame  le  Vafleur  my  fecretary.  I  had 
lodged  her  with  her  daughter  and  hufband  nearer  to  myfelf ;  and 
fhe,  to  fave  me  the  expence  rf  a  fervant,  came  every  morning  to  make 
my  fire,  and  do  fuch  other  little  things  as  were  neceflary.  As  foon 
as  ftie  arrived,  I  diftated  to  her  while  in  bed  what  I  had  compofed  in 
the  night;  and  this  method,  which  for  a  long  time  I  obferved,  pre- 
fcrved  me  many  things  I  fhould  otherwife  have  forgotten. 

‘  As  loon  as  the  difcourle  was  finilhed,  I  Ihewed  it  to  Diderot. 
He  was  fatisfied  with  the  produdion,  and  pointed  out  fome  correc¬ 
tions  he  thought  neceflary  to  be  made.  However,  this  compofition, 
full  of  force  and  fire,  abfolutely  w'ants  logic  and  order;  of  all  the 
works  I  ever  w  rote,  this  is  the  wcakeft  in  reafoning,  and  the  mod 
(iev.)id  of  number  and  harmony.  With  whatever  talent  a  man  may 
be  born,  the  art  of  writing  is  not  eaiily  learned.’ 

Wc  tranferibe  the  following  elevated  fentiments  of  Roufleau, 
which  we  offer  to  the  contemplation  of  literary  men: 

‘  I  might  have  taken  the  interefied  fide  of  the  queftion,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  fubjeding  rhy  pen  to  copying,  entirely  devoted  it  to  work# 

I  which,  from  the  elevation  to  which  1  had  fo'ired,  and  at  which  £ 
found  iiiyfelf  capable  of  continuing,  might  have  enabled  me  to  live 
in  the  mid  ft  of  abundance,  nay  even  of  opulence,  had  I  been  the 
'  leaft  difpoibd  to  join  the  manoeuvres  of  an  author  to  the  care  of  pub- 
lilhing  a  good  book.  But  I  felt  that  writing  for  bread  would  foon 
hive  extinguilhed  my  genius,  and  deftroyed  my  talents,  which  were 

Ilefs  in  my  pen  than  in  my  heart,  and  folely  proceeded  from  an  ele¬ 
vated  and  noble  manner  of  thinking,  by  which  alone  they  could  be 
chcrilhed  and  preferved.  Nothing  vigorous  or  great  can  come  from 
3  pen  totally  venal.  Neceflity,  nay  even  avarice,  perhaps,  would 
have  made  me  write  rather  rapidly  than* well.  Jf  the  defire  of  fuc- 
cefs  had  not  led  me  into  cabals,  it  might  have  made  me  endeavour 
to  publilh  fewer  true  and  ufeful  works  than  thofc  which  might  be 
pleafing  to  the  multitude;  and  inftead  of  a  diftinguilhed  author,which 
1  might  polTihly  become,  1  Ihouid  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
fcribbier.  No  :  I  have  always  felt  that  the  profeflion  of  letters  was 
illuftrious  in  proportion  as  it  was  lefs  a  trade.  It  is  too  difficult  to 
think  nobly  when  we  think  for  a  livelihood.  To  be  able,  to  dare  even 
to  fpeak  great  troths,  an  author  mult  be  independent  of  fuccefs.  '  I 
pvc  my  books  to  the  public  with  a  certainty  of  having  written  for 
*  •  ’  8  "  tliC 
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the  general  good  of  mankind,  without  giving  myfelf  the  lead  con. 
cern  about  what  was  to  follow.  If  the  work  was  thrown  afide,  fo 
much  the  worfe  for  fuch  as  did  not  chcofe  to  profit  by  it.  Their  ap. 
probation  was  not  neceffary  to  enable  me  to  live ;  my  profeflion  was 
iiifficient  to  maintain  me  had  not  my  works  had  a  faie,  for  which  rea- 
fon  alone  they  all  fold.’ 

The  fame  genius  which  animated  the  New  Eloifa,  has  dc- 
feribed,  with  all  its  glowing  colours,  the  following  interview 
which  Rouffeau,  in  a  moon-light  arbour,  had  with  Madame 
d’H - ,  the  living  Julia: 

*  Eternal  remembrance  of  innocence  and  enjoyment !  It  was  in 
this  grove  that,  feated  by  her  fide  upon  a  feat  of  turf  under  an  acacia 
in  fulrtloom,  I  found  for  the  emotions  of  my  heart  a  language  wor¬ 
thy  of  them.  It  was  the  firll  and  only  time  of  my  life;  but  1  was 
fublime,  if  every  thing  amiable  and  feducing  with  which  the  moll 
tender  and  ardent  love  can  infpire  the  heart  of  man  can  be  fo  called. 
What  intoxicating  tears  did  I  ihed  upon  her  knees  !  how  many  did  I 
make  her  to  flied  involuntarily!  At  length,  in  an  involuntary  tranf- 
port,  fhe  exclaimed.  No,  nevxr  was  man  fo  amiable,  nor  never  was 

there  one  who  loved  like  you !  But  your  friend  St.  L - 1  hears  us; 

smd  my  heart  is  incapable  of  loving  twice.  I  exhaulled  myfelf  with 

fighs:  I  embraced  her - what  an  embrace!  But  this  was  all.  She 

had  lived  alone  for  the  laft  fix  months,  that  is,  abfent  from  her  huf- 
band  and  lover ;  1  had  feen  her  almoft  every  day  during  three  months, 
and  loveTeldom  failed  to  make  a  third.  We  had  fupped  tete-a-tete, 
‘we  were  alone  in  a  grove  by  moon-light,  and,  after  two  hours  of  the 
moft  lively  and  tender  converfation,  (he  left  this  grove  at  midnight, 
and  the  arms  of  her  lover,  as  morally  and  phyfically  pure  as  fhe  had 
entered  it.  Reader,  weigh  all  theie  circumilances ;  1  will  add  no¬ 
thing  more. 

‘  Do  not,  however,  imagine  that  in  this  fituation  my  paflions  left 
me  as  undifturbed  as  1  was  with  Thcrefa  and  mamma.  1  have  already 
obferved,  1  was  this  time  infpired  not  only  with  love,  but  with  love 
in  all  its  energy  and  fury*  1  will  cot  deferibe  either  the  agitatioRS> 
tremblings,  palpitations,  convulfionary  emotions,  nor  faintings  of 
the  heart,  1  continually  experienced :  thefe  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
cffcdl  her  image  alone  made  upon  me.  i  have  obferved  the  di (lance 
from  the  hermitage  to  Eaubonne  was  confiderable ;  I  went  by  the 
hills  of  Andilly,  which  are  delightful ;  1  mufed,  as  I  walked,  on  h^r 
whom  I  was  going  to  fee,  the  charming  reception  the  would  give  ire» 
aadupoQ  the  kifs  which  awaited  me  at  my  arrival.  This  Angle  kiis, 
this  pernicious  em braces  even  before  I  received  it,  enflamed  my  blood 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  affetl  my  head ;  my  eyes  were  dazzled,  tnf 
knees  tiembied,  and  were  unable  to  T^ppert  me  ;  and  i  was  obliged 
to  flop  and  fit  down;  my  whole  frame  was  in  inconceivable  dilorJeiv 
and  i  was  upon  the  point  of  fainting.  Knowing  the  danger,  1  en¬ 
deavoured  at  fetilng  out  to  divert  m)  attention  from  the  cbjcfl,  and 
think  of  fomething  clfe.  *  I  had  not  proceeded  twenty  fteps  before  ths 
fame  recQlletfUon,  and  all  tlut  was  the  c()nfequence  of  it,  aflailed  nk  1 
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io  fuch  a  manner^  that  it  was  impoflible  to  avoid  them ;  and,  in' 
fpitc  of  all  my  efforts,  1  do  not  believe  I  ever  made  this  little  cx- 
curfion  alone  with  impunity.  I  arrived  at  Eaubonne,  weak,  ex- 
hau lied,  and  fcarcely  able  to  fuppert  myfelf.  The  moment  I  faw 
her  every  thing  was  repaired;  all  I  felt  in  her  prefence  was  the  im- 
portuniiyof  an  incxhauilible  and  ufelefs  ardour.  Upon  the  road  to 
Eaubonne  there  was  a  pleafant  terrace,  called  Mont  Olymfe,  at  which 
we  fometimes  met.  I  arrived  firll ;  it  was  proper  I  (hould  wait  for 
her;  but  how  dear  this  waiting  coll  me  !  To  divert  my  attention,  I 
endeavoured  to  write  with  my  pencil,  billets  wliich  I  conld  have 
written  with  the  pureft  drops  of  my  blood;  I  never  could  finilh  one 
which  was  legible.  When  Ihe  found,  a  note  in  the  niche  upon  which 
we  had  agreed,  all  Ihe  learned  from  the  contents  was  the  deplorable 
Hate  in  which  I  was  when  I  wrote  it.  This  (late  and  its  continuation, 
during  three  months  of  irritation  and  felf-denial,  fo  exhauiled  me  that 
1  was  feveral  years  before  I  recovered  from  it,  and  at  the  end  of  thefc 
it  left  me  an  ailment  which  I  fliall  carry  with  me,  or  which  will  carry 
me,  to  the  grave.  Such  was  the  foie  enjoyment  of  a  man  of  the 
moil  combullible  conditution,  but  who  w  as,  at  the  fame  time,  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  mod:  timid  mortals  nature  ever  produced.  Such 
were  the  laid  happy  days  I  can  reckon  upon  earth  ;  at  the  end  of  thefq 
began  the  long  train  of  evils,  in  which  there  will  be  found  but  little 
interruption.* 

We  muft  here  clofe  our  extrafls.  This  fingular  work  will 
no  doubt  excite  the  attention  of  the  reader;  we  recommend  it 
not  only  to  his  perufal,  but  to  his  meditation.  It  will  be  long 
before  a  fimilar  work  is  produced ;  the  moft  virtuous  will  not 
confider  themfelvcs  bound  to  difplay  all  their  foibles,  and  even 
their  vices,  to  the  obfervation  of  the  w^fld.  It  not  only  re¬ 
quired  all  the  virtue  of  a  Rousseau,  but  all  his  enthuftafm,  not 
to  (hrink  while  he  was  anatomifing  his  living  heart. 

The  tranflation,  without  pofleffing  any  claims  to  excellence; 
isnotamifs.  The  third  volume,  confifting  entirely  of  Tetters, 
feems  not  to  be  executed  with  the  care  of  the  others. 


Art.  XL  CharkiU\  or^  a  ^Sequel  to  ihe  Sorrows  of  .  JVerter  i  a 
*  Struggle  between  Religion  and  Love^  in  an  Epijlie  from  Abelard 
to  EloiJa\  a  Vi/ion^  or  Evening  Walk\  and  cthtr  Poems*  Bf 
‘  Airs*  rarrelL  pp.  80.  410.  ics.  6d.  feuded.  Campbell  and 

Gainfborough,  Bath;  Robinfons,  London.  1792.  ^ 

y  .  .  *. 

JT  is  certain  that,  next  to  beauty.^  the  fineft  accomplilhment  of' 
the  female  chara(Ser  is  poetry ;  and,  indeed,  what  is  poetry, 
Wt  intelleftual  beauty  ^  Science  and  art  appear  too  forcibly  to 
^parid  the  delicate  texture  of  the  feminine  mind ;  the  heart  of 
^  fair  muft  be  gently  agitated,  but  not  violently  torn.  If 
. ;  5  there 
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there  is  any  province  of  fcience  in  which  the  elegant  female  ap^ 
pears  to  advantage,  it  is  when  we  fee  her,  like  another  Eve, 

‘  walk  forth  amongft  her  flowers.’  And  wc  think  this  obfer- 
vatlon  fufficiently  proves,  againft  a  late  democratic  fyftem, 
which  places  the  chifTel,  and  the  Tword  itfelf,  in*  the  hands  of  the 
ladies,  that  they  are  alone  capable  of  delighting  us  by  offices  of 
delicacy  and  grace. 

What  the  rearing  of  flowers  is  in  the  material  world,  thatia 
poetry  in  the  intelledtual.  The  mufes  are,  indeed,  females; 
and  we  may  add,  that  fevcral  of  our  living  females  are  mufes. 
When  their  natural  fenfibility  is  familiarifed  to  all  the  graces 
of  the  poetic  art,  k  is  impoffihle  to  refift  thcie  fine  impulfes  of 
paffioji  which  form  the  foul  of  poetic  compofition.  And  when 
penfivcnefs  is  diffufed  over  the  mind,  it  will  infpire  that 
plaintive  elegance  of  verfe  which,  however  it  may  be  unfortu- 
nate  for  its  pofleflTor,  feems  at  leaft  to  enrich  the  poetical  vein 
of  the  writer. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  fuch  penfive  and  elegant  difpofitiops 
that  the  authorefs  of  thefe  poems  has  indulged  herfelf  in  ex- 
preffing  them  in  verfe.  The  feleftion  of  her  fubjedls  difplaj's 
at  once  the  fenfibility  of  her  heart,  and  the  delicacy  of  her  tafte. 
The  firft,  and  the  moft  confiderable  poem,  is  entitled,  ‘  ChAr- 
•  LOTTE.;  or,  a  Sequel  to  the  Sorrows  of  Werter.’  Familiar 
as  our  readers  undoubtedly  are  with  thefe  two  children  of  fancy, 
wc  (hall  only  remark,  that  Mrs.  Farrell  could  not  have  chofen 
a  fubjcdl  with  more  felicity:  who  does  not  feci  himfelf  ime- 
refted  in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Charlotte  ?  '  W c  tranferibe, 
as  a  fpecimen  of  the  poetical  powers  of  Mrs.  Farrell,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflage,  in  which  Charlotte  is  reprefented  as  rifing  from 
a  troubled  bed  to  haften  to  the  grave  of  Werter : 

*  From  broken  flumbers  and  diftrafted  reft. 

With  care-worn  thoughts  that  agoniz’d  lier  bread — 
Charlotte  half-frantic  waked,  and  darting  cried, 

^  IH-fatcd  Werter  ! — ’twas  for  me  you  died!* 

*  Then  fpringing  from  the  redlefs  couch  ihe  fled. 

Wild  as  the  winds,  and  call’d  on  Werter  dead. 

No  bridal  gems  adorn  her  beauteous  hair, 

That  loofely  flowing  mark’d  her  wild  defpair; 

A  loofe  attire  fcarce  wraps  her  trembling  limbs, 

Whilft  with  quick  deps  along  the  mead  (he  Hums— - 
From  Albert’s  houfe — from  her  neglecled  bed 
She  flies  to  find  where  Werter’s  corfe  is  laid. 

The  cold  damp  chills  of  the  approaching  morn 
Shiver’d  her  frame,  no  rays  the  fky  adorn ; 

No  tuneful  founds  had  yet  fung  in  the  day—  "  ; 

No  carols  echo’d  from  the  trembling  fpray— 
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No  feather’d  wing  had  cut  the  liquid  air— 

No  note  was  heard— fave  one  of  Atirill  defpair— 

^ Twas  not  the  fwcetly  plaintive  Philomel 
Who  nightly  dirges  out  fome  tender  knell ; 

No — ’twas  a  widow’d  bird,  in  mournful  drain. 
Bewail’d  her  mate — flown  to  fome  did  ant  plain. 

The  frantic  wand’rer  darts  with  fudden  fright ; 

No  glow-worm  here  had  lent  a  gliaim*ring  light: 

The  howling  winds  within  their  caves  were  pent. 

Nor  gentle  zephyrs  one  foft  whifper  font. 

She  wildly- cries,  •  what  fympathetic  found  ? 

•  Is  there  on  earth  a  fecond  Charlotte  found  ? — 

*  Oh!  fpeak!  and  fay  what  pangs  difturb  thy  breaft?’ 
Again  (he  twitters  from  her  lonely  nefl. 

•  Fit  omen,  fure’  (diliradled  Charlotte  cried), 

«  Some  kindred  fpirit  ’tis  ray  Heps  to  guide;’ 

Led  by  the  found,  (lie  feiz’d  the  bird  of  grief. 

Who  all  the  nigVit  had  mourn’d  her  abfent  chief ; 

^Tis  thou  (h'^lt  guide  my  trembling  fteps  to  find 

♦  Where  Wener  lies — the  fondeft  of  his  kind/ 

Plac’d  on  her  bread  the  little  mourner  lay, 

Alas  1  unable  to  diredl  her  way — 

Not  knowing  where  to  go,  and  led  by  fate. 

Her  feet  unbidden  llray’d  beyond  a  gate 

Where  roads  divide,  and  (liew  the  trav’ller's  way; 

There  new-turn’d  earth  proclaim’d  where  Werter  lay.’ 


'  Poor  Charlotte^,  in  this  fatal  vifit  to  the  fpot  in  which  lie  the 
remains  of  Werter,  opprefleJ  with  the  cold  negledl  of  Albert, 
while  Werter’s 


Mangled  image  ftill  her  thoughts  purfu’d, 


expires  fuddenly  on  the  grave.  At  this  moment,  an  Incident 
notill  imagined,  heightens  the  diftrefs:  the  father  of  Charlotte 
pafTcs  by  the  fpot,  which  is  in  a  crofs-road ;  according  to  our 
cuftom  of  burying  the  unhappy  fuicide. 

The  next  poem  is  entitled,  ‘  A  Struggle  between  Religion 
and  Love ;  in  an  Epiftle  from  Abelard  to  Eloifa:’  a  theme, 
frequently  attempted,  and  very  lately  by  Mr.  Jerningham. 
Mrs.  Farrel  difplays  the  fame  poetical  powers  in  the  prefent  as 
in  the  former  poem.  It  is  fucceeded  by — ‘  A  Vifion,  or  Even- 
‘  ing  Walk’ — ‘  Julia,  a  Ballad’— and  fevcral  other  little  poems. 

Thefe  produAions  of  the  imagination  cannot  but  be  highly 
favourable  to  the  charafter  of  Mrs.  Farrel ;  they  mark  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  her  mind;  as  well  as  the  purity  of  her  heart.  Nor  muft 
obferving,  that  her  volume  is  ornamented  with  a  beau- 
Ijful  vignette,  defigned  by  our  poetel's  herfelf  j  and  is  honoured 
I  by  a  lift  of  moft  refpcciablc  fubfciibcrs. 


Art. 


jOi  '  Hill’i  Travels  through  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

Art.  XII.  Obfervaticns  and  Remarls  in  a  yourney  through 
and  Calabria  in  the  Year  1791;  wth  a  Pojijcript^  containvi^ 
feme  Account  of  the  Ceremoniei  of  the  la  ft  Holy  IVeek  at  Rojn^-^ 
and  of  a  Jhort  Excurfion  to  Tivoli.  By  the  Rev.  Brian  Hill^  A.  M, 
late  cf  ^fjeen^s  College^  Oxford^  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Levm 
end  Melvill.  pp.  306.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards.  Stockdale, 
London,  1792. 

HE  countries  vifited  by  Mr.  Hill  have  been  already  fq  par- 
^  ticularly  deferibed  by  fome  late  travellers,  that  his  narra¬ 
tive,  however  accurate,  and  however  agreeably  conducted,  is 
in  great  mcafure  precluded  from  that  interefting  novelty  which 
is  the  chief  fource  of  pleafure  in  peruling  works  of  this  kind. 
At  the  fame  time  that  we  make  this  obfervation,  we  acknow¬ 
ledge,  in  juftice  to  the  prefent  author,  that,  fo  far  as  depends 
on  the  manner  of  reciting  his  travels,  he  has,  as  much  as  poffi- 
ble,  eluded  the  application  of  the  remark. 

Mr.  Hill  fet  fail  from  Naples  on  the  laft  day  of  January, 
1791,  in  company  with  , his  brother  Sir  Richard  Hill,  his  nc- 

[)hew,  and  a  few  other  perfons,  and  arrived  next  day  at  Pa- 
ermo,  the  capital,  of  Sicily;  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  of 
which,  in  fubfequent  letters,  he  gives  an  account.  This  is  the 
principal  refidence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Sicilian  nobility; 
and  as  if  is  not  the  cuftom  for  any  gentleman  to  walk  in  the 
llreets,  at  lead  a  thoufand  carriages  are  faid  to  be  kept  in  the 
town.  They  are  for  the  moft  part  in  the  Englifh  tafte,^anJ 
Ihewn  to  the  greateft  advantage,  with  beautiful  horfes  richly 
caparifoned,  and  as  many  footmen  in  fplendid  liveries  as  can  be 
crowded  together  behind.  Every  evening  all  the  people  of  rank 
drive  about  in  this  manner  on  the  grand  public  terrace  by  the 
fea  fide.  There  are  alfo  very  convenient  hackney  coaches,  co¬ 
vered  and  open,  waiting  all  day  in  their  refpeftive  ftations.  The 
drefs  of  the  gentlemen  is  quite  a  PAngloife ;  and  that  of  the  wo¬ 
men  of  quality  is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  England  and  France; 
but  their  cuftoms  and  manners  correfpond  with  thofe  of.  th^ 
Italian  neighbours.  The  crime  of  adultery  is  fo  common,  that 
no  lady  of  rank  is  thought  the  worfe  of  for  being  guilty  of  it ; 

The  etiquette  of  the  country/  fays  Mr.  Hill,  ^  is  excellently 
well  calculated  to  facilitate  this  kind  of  intercourfe,  it  being  reckoned 
highly  urgentcel  for  any  lady  of  diftinftion  to  be  feen  in  public  with 
ber  ownjiufband,  or  without  her  admirer  or  ciciflbeo,  who  alfo  con- 
llantly  attends  her  .when  (he.  goes  out  in  her  carriage,  either  by  night 
or  day.  ' .  ^  . 

.  f  Another  thing  which  .tends  not  a  little  to  promote  this  fort  of 
Commerce,  is  the  ftrefi  laid  by  the  priefts  (in  order  to  keep  up  the 

authority 
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authority  of  the  church)  on  breaches  of  human  traditions,  and  men's 
inventions,  fuch  as  non-attendance  at  mafs,  neglecting  an  ave-mafia» 
or. eating  Hclh  on  a  Friday  or  Saturday,  rather  on  thofe  fins  which  arc 
immediately  agairift  the  pofitive  and  revealed  law  of.  God.  Thus 
by  flraiuing  at  gnats,  little  or  no  difficulty  is  made  in  fvvallowing 
camels. 

‘  And  it  is  well  if  the  great  frequency  of  murders  and  alTaffina- 
tions,  particularly  at  Napless  and  Rome,  may  rot,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  though  the  want  of  police  and  energy  ia 
the  laws,  and  the  commutation  of  pumlhment  for  money,  as  well  as 
making  the  churches  an  afylum  for  murderers,  may  be  the  principal 
rcafons  for  fo  many  horrible  butcherings  in  cool  blood. 

‘  Both  at  Rome  and  Naples  are  hofpitals  for  the  llabbed,  which 
are  generally  full.  At  Rome  there  are  two,  one  for  the  men,  another 
for  the  women.  Few  perldns  go  about  without  a  lUletto ;  and  though 
the  ufe  of  thefe  deftrudive  weapons  be  prohibited  by  law,  yet'  they 
are  publicly  expofed  at  the  (hop  windows,  and  may  be  bought  by  all 
forts  of  perfons,  without  any  queftions  being  aiked/  , 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  city  is  computed  320,000, 
which  is  fo  great,  compared  with  the  fize  of  the  place,  that 
Mr.  Hill  at  lirft  had  difficulty  to  give  credit  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  number 
would  ftill  increafe  if  there  were  roads  to  communicate  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  if  the  weight  of  taxes,  under 
which' the  people  groan,  did  not  occafion  the  almoft  total  abo¬ 
lition  of  trade. 

•  The  travellers  make  excurfions  from  Palermo  into  different 

« 

parts  of  Sicily;  but  the  roads  are  every  where  bad,  and  the  ac¬ 
commodations,  in  the  inns,  wretched  almoft  beyond  example. 
In  a  letter  from  Catania  Mr.  Hill  makes  feme  remarks  on  Mr, 
Brydone’s  account  of  iEtna.  That  traveller  has  infinuated 
that  this  celebrated  mountain  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
world  itfelf,  according  to  the  Mofaic  account ;  and  in  fupport 
of  this  bold  conjecture  he  makes  fome  obfervations.  But  Mr, 
Hill,  who  profeffes  a  much  greater  veneration  for  facred  vvrit- 
ihgs  than  for  the  authority  of  Rccupero,  a  Sicilian  writer,  en- 
ifcavours  to  invalidate  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Brydone, 
and  we  think,  indeed,  with  fuccefs. 

Syracufe,  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  has  almoft  totally  loft  Its 
farmer  fplendour,  but  is  ftill  rendered  a  place  of  note  by  its 
fortifications,  which  are. of  late  conftruClion,  and.  amazingly 
Arong,  The  travellers  palTed  through  five  gales  before  they 
got  into  the  town,  and  were  examined  at  the  firft  refi>e£ting 
their  nation  and  buhnefs.  Upon  their  arrival,  they  went  to 
;  ^hat  was  called  the  inn,  in  which  they  had  foarcely  been  five* 
I  tninutes,  before  they  faw  fwarms  of  fleas  creeping  up  their  Icgj, 

\  .rJ'  '  '  ''whieW 
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which  drove  them  haftily  out  of  the  hoafe ;  but,  after  a  good 
cki*!  of  trouble,  they  procured  much  better  apartments. 

Syracufe  was  founded  b 7  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  upwards  of 
feven  hundred  years  before*  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  was,  ac- 
c^ifding  to  Strabo,  one  of  the  molt  famous  cities  in  the  world 
for  its  advantageous  fituation,  the  ftatclinefs  of  its  buildings, 
and  the  immenfe  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Hill  gives  an 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  this,  as  of  other  places ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  been  deferibed  bv  former  travellers,  we  fhall  not  follow  him 
tiirough  the  narrative,  though  fufficiently  concife. 

•We  lhall  here  prefent  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  one  of 
Mr.  HUrs  letters,  dated  at  Meflina,  March  8. 

*  The  Chevalier  0‘Hara,  the  Ruffian  conful,  who  has  refided  here 
five  years,  has  given  us  fuch  a  defeription  of  Sicily,  that  we  by  r.o 
means  regret  that  we  are  ab -ut  to  leave  it.  The  occalional  remarks 
that  1  have  made  from  time  to  time,  are  fufficient  to  Ihew,  that 
little  of  that  comfort  which  we  experience  in  England  is  felt  here. 
Among  the  higher  clafles,  there  is  little  domellic  happinefs,  no 
hofpicality,  and  hardly  fuch  a  thing  as  friendfliip  known.  External 
parade  is  what  they  chiefly  regard  ;  and  the  principe  and  princi^tjfay 
who  place  half-a-dozen  laced  footmen  behind  a  gaudy  carriage,  live 
in  dirty  houfes,  almoft  unfuniifhcd,  and  rarely  receive  friends  or 
ftrargers  to  their  tables.  The  fervants,  though  fine,  are  almoft 
without  neceffaries.  The  liveries  are  not  their  own,  and  thev  have 
but  about  feven-pence  a  day  to  provide  themfelves  with  meat,  drink, 
linen,  &c.  This,  at  leafi,  is  the  Chevalier’s  account  of  the  Meffiaefc; 
but  one  of  our  countr)^men,  who  lately  fpent  fome  months  at  Palermo, 
fpeaks  in  high  terms  of  the  kindnefs  and  hofpitality  with  which  he 
was  there  received;  and  could  we  have  prolonged  our  llay  at  tjut 
place,  I  doubt  not  but  we  fhould  have  experienced  the  truth  of  hh 
iiffcrtion. 

‘  Beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  are  ha^rdly  ever  to  be  met  with,  except 
in  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Meffina,  and  even  there,  are  all  but  very 
indifferent.  The  pork,  indeed,'  is  now  excellent,  though  it  may  be 
far  otherwife  in  the  heat  of'fummer.  We  hai^e  alfo  fine  garden- 
fluft';  but  the  Chevalier  is  perfuaded,  that  what  they  have  in  Ruffia 
is  far  better;  *  the  heat  (fays  he,,  in  fumming  up  his  miferies)  has 
killed  my  wife  and  two  children  ;  and  there  is  not  a  bit  of  tea  or 
butter  to  be  had.*  However,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Meffina  are  not 
deficient  in  hofpitality,  as  we  have  this  day  had  ample  proof,  by  being 
invited,  by  our  banker.  Signor  Gregorio  Faroe,  to  a  very  good  and 
plentiful  entertainment.* 

From  Meflina  theitravellers.  pafled  over  in  a  fmall  coafting 
veflej  to  Regie,  in  Calabria ;  of  their  progrefs  in  which  country, 
fo  much-infefted  with  robbers,  the  author  next  gives  an  account, 
He  has  added  a  poftfeript^  reciting  the  ceremonies  of  the  Paffion 
Wcek\at Rome;  where  they  were  by  far  more  brilliant  laft 
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rtar  than  ufual,  on  account  of  the  Pope  having  been  honoured 
with  a  vifit  from  the^King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  and  from  the 
Ivlefdames  of  France. — On  the  whole,  Mr,  Hill  feems  to  vie, 
in  juftnefs  of  obfervation  and  vivacity,  with  any  of  the  former 
travellers  into  thofe  parts.  His  narrative,  to  avoid  repetition,  is 
not  f>  minute;  but  it  is  fulficiently  deferiptive  for  the  purpofe 
of  general  information ;  and  is  amply  interfperled  with  fuch 
cifual  incidents  as  are  calculated  to  fill  the  vacuities  of  intcreft- 
ing  feenes  with  fupplemental  amul'cment. 
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Art.  13.  Journal  of  a  Journey  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopey  under¬ 
taken  in  1790  and  1791,  ^  Jacob  Fan  Reemny  and  others  of  his 
Countrjmetty  in  Search  of  the  kPWeek  of  the  Honourable  the  EafiHndia 
Company's  Ship  the  Grofvenor ;  to  difa^er  if  there  remained  ali*ve  any 
of  the  unfortunate  Sufferers*  With  additional  Notesy  and  a  Mapy  by 
Captain  lidnAjard  Riou*  pp.  51*  4to.  js.  Nicoh  London,  1792. 

TH  E  unfortunate  veffel  which  has  given  rife  to  this  narrative 
was  wrecked  on  the  4th  of  Augiilt  1782,  as  is  fuppofed, 
between  the  27th  and  28th  degree  of  fouth  latitude.  Almofi  the 
whole  crew  and  pafTengers  having  furvived  the  difafter,  ditferent  ac¬ 
counts,  either  real  or  nftitious,  of  their  fubfequent  hillory  have  been 
publifhed.  To  difeover  whether  any  of  the  unhappy  fufterers  were 
llill  living,  a  journey  was  humanely  undertaken  from  the  Cape  of 
I  Good  Hope,  by  Van  Rcenen  and  twelve  other  perfons,  who  fet  out 
from  the  Cape  on  the  24th  of  Augull  1790.  After  travelling  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  hours^  which  anfwer  to  the  diilance  of  as 
many  leagues,  they  arrived  at  the  fpot  where  the  ibip  was  wrecked, 
but  found  nothing  of  it  remaining,  except' fome  cannon,  iron  bal- 
hft,  and  lead.  From  the  departure  of  the  travellers,  until  their  re- 
tarn  to  the  Cape,  they  could  procure  no  intelligence  that  any  of  the 
Jaflengers  or  crew  of  the  Grofvenor  were  then  furviving.  That  they 
‘W,  therefore,  all  perilhed,  though  by  what  fate  remains  unknovvn, 
»san  inference  in  the  higheft  degree  fupported  by  moral  probability  ; 

the  account  of  the  journey  is  made  public  with  the  view  of  e.\- 
^l^ng  a  prevailing  idea  that  they  are  ftill  exifting  in  w^retchednefs. 
JVe  have  only  to  add,  that  the  journal,  which  appears  to  be  extremely 
[dthful,  is  publilhed  under  the  moll  refpedaWc  authority.  It  con- 
a  iiuni^r  of  incidents,  and  fome  topographical  remarks;  but 
^3ch  Icfs  information  of  an  intcreftii^g  riature  than  if  the  jt  uiijcy  had 
pen  performed  by  men  who  were  acquainted  with  natural  hiilory. 
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Art.  14.  A  poetical  Chrcn'^.hgy  of  the  Kings  of  England^  from  William 
the  Conqueror  to  George  the  Third  tnclufi^ve  ;  preceded  by  a  Jh:rt  Cbro. 
nological  Di^tfion  of  the  Hiftory  of  England.  The  'whole  forming  ar. 
Jntrodu^lon  to  the  Study  of  the  Hiflory  of  this  Country^  ami  particu. 
larly  adapted  to  the  Chronological  and  tiillorical  Game  of  E?iglani^ 
publtjhed  b\  Mr.  Dudley  Adams ,  Charing-Crofsi  pp.  47,  izmo. 
IS.  6d.  Murray.  London,  1792. 


Art.  15.  A  Complete  Syflem  of  Geography ^  adapted  to  Monfieur  rjlhi 
Gaultier  s  Method  of  teaching  that  Science  by  Means  of  injlrudive  Re. 
creations^  P’^ol.  11.  the  Geography  of  England^  Fart  1.  By  Mejfn, 
Piclet  and  St.  fluentin.  French  and  Engujh.  The  Mapsy  and 
Article  nccejfary  for  the  G ame,  publtjhed  and  Jold  by  Mr.  Dudley  Adami. 
pp.  289.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Smart  and  Cowflade,  Reading;  Adams, 
Optician,  Charing-Crofs.  1792. 


Thefe  are  fchool-books,  compiled  by  M.  de  St.  Quentin,  of  Read¬ 
ing.  In  a  fenfible,  and  not  ill-written  preface,  he  attempts  to  {hew 
the  utility  of  his  little  volumes.  Indrudion  conveyed  through  a  ve¬ 
hicle  of  amufement  w'ill  always  be  more  gratefully  received  by  juve- 
nile  minds;  and  this  is  fucceLfulIy  obtained  by  the  Chrqnological 
and  Hiilorical  Map  of  .England,  publiihed  by  Mr.  Dudley  Adams. 
*  If  this  map,*  fays  M.  St.  (^entin,  ‘  be  happily  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  there  is  llill  wanting  a  finall  work  correfponding  with  it,  in 
which  the  leading  features  of  hiftory  are  pointed  out  to  the  fcholar. 
In  this  view  this  poetical  chronology  was  deemed  the  moft  happy  dif- 
covery,  as  fome  lines  deferiptive  of  the  charafleriftic  features  ofeacii 
reign  were  the  beft  calculated  to  make  a  lading  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  youth,  and  to  enable  them  to  form,  at  any  time,  a  compre- 
hcnfive  idea  of  the  principal  events  of  each’  reign.* 

What  relates  to  this  Poetical  Chronology  has  been  extrafted  from 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  with  feveral  additions.  Our  author  af- 
fures  us  that  the  fuccefs  attending  this  little  work,  under  his  ownob- 
fervation,  fully  juftifies  him  in  the  attempt  of  fubmicting  it  to  the 
candour  of  the  public.  We  have  no  reafon  to  diftfent  from  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  M.  St.  Quentin  on  the  utility  of-  this  little  work.  The  now 
which  accompany  the  poetry  are  not  unlkilfully  drawn  up.  ‘  And  we 
think  this  Chronology  may  be  very  fervicable  in  fchools.  ' 


Art.  1 6.  Catrnar^jonJhire  %  a  Sketch  of  its  Hif cry  y  Anti  quit  ieSy 
'tainsy  and  Productions.  Intended  as  a  Pocket-Companion  to  tbofe 
make  the  Tour  of  that  County.  00.127.  8vo.  2S.  Dcbrett. 
don,  1792.  • 

.  Caernarvonfliire  claims  precedency  of  every  other  county  in  WrJ' 
for  the  loftinefs  of  its  mountains,  and  the  multitude  of  its  eminer.c 
From  the*  promontory  of  Ormlhead  eaftcrly,  to  Bardfey.Ifle,aragi« 
rock  in  the  weft,  it  is  diyerfift^  with  naked  and  llupendous 
lions,'  with  wide  cbafms,  with  pieafant  incurvations  of  fome  fertili*? 
with  rich  bc^tonu,  and  fome  abrupt  and  fome  geritle  (lopes 
fxydls.  J  bis  Is  the  general  appearance  of  Caernarvonthire,  taken  h« 
almoft  every  point  of  view.  ^  . 
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The  author  of  the  (ketch  begins  his  defcription  of*  the  ^principal 
objefts  with  that  of  Llanrwfi,  where  the  traveller,  by  the  way  of 
bhrcwftury,  hrft  enters  this  delicious  vale.  *  The  profpea/  fays  he, 
'  is  charming  beyond  defcription,  and  unfolds  itfelf,  as  it  w^ere,  by 
enchantment/  The  nde  from  Conway  to  Bangor,  a  dihance  of  four¬ 
teen  miles,  Is  extremely  piAurefque  and  romantic;  the  landfcape 
varying  at  every  ftep  the  traveller  advances.  The  huge  hanging 
mountain  of  Penmaen  Mawr,  once  the  terror  of  travellers,  is  nowt  by 
contribution  of  the  Irilh,  and  by  erecting  a  turnpike,  rendered  an 
•excellent  road ;  no  longer  the  dread  of  pafiengers,  who  fui  vey  the 
tremendous  mafs  of  rocks  without  any  other  emotion  than  that  of 
wonder. 

The  confpicuous  objefts  and  pleafant  intervening  feenes  dcfcrlbed 
by  the  author,  are  fo  numerous,  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  U5 
to  detail  them,  and  we  mull  refer  -our  readers  to  the  Sketch;  where 
they  may  expect  to  be  abundantly  gratified  with  the  variety,  beauty, 
and  magnificence  of  the  profpeds  in  Caernarvonlhire. 

Art.  17.  Lile^al  Education;  ovy  a  Pr apical  Treattfe  on  the  Methods 
of  acquiring  ufeful  and  polite  Learning,  By  Vicejimus  Knox,  M,  A. 
formerly  Felloe  of  St,  John  s  t  oUege^  Oxjord,  and  noiv  Mafter  of 
funbridge-School,  ^fbe  Seventh  Edition,  In  STu’©  Volumes,  VoL  II. 
pp.  289.  izmo.  3s.  Dilly.  London,  1785. 

This  volume  cornprifes  a  number  of  important  con fi derations  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  education  of  youth,  the  objeds  of  their  Itudies.  their  mo¬ 
rals,  and  theiprefent  Hate  of  the  univerlities.  An  independent  fpirit 
of  inquiry  and  refledlion  pervades  the  whole  work.  The  author’s 
obfervailons  are  no  lefs  juil  than  highly  conducive  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  cf  ufeful  learning  and  virtue ;  and  he  difeovers  a  liberality  of 
fentiroent  feldom  found  in  ihofe-  who  contend  for  the  corredion  of 
eSablilhed  abufe  in  public  inilitutions. 

Art.  18.  .  Letters  to  Mr,  Dod/ley  bt  Major  Scott 9  in  Refutation  of  cer¬ 
tain  JMifreprefentat  ions  contained  in  the  Hi/iorical  Part  of  the  Annual 
RegijUr  for  the  Year  1788;  nxiitb  an  Appendix  9  containing  ^various 
important  Papers  not  injh'tei  in  the  Annual  Regijier,  pp.  39,  8vo. 
IS.  Stockdale.  London,  1791* 

The  publication  alluded  to  in  the  title  has  been  for  feyeral  years 
lonndcred  as  a  valuable  fupplement  to  hiftory,  by  bringing  it,  in  a 
ferics,  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  prefent  day.  On  this  account 
N  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  Major  Scott’s  attention  was  particularly 
preded  to  obferving  in  what  manner  the  tranfadions  relative  to  Mr. 
Icings  were  reprefented.  As  thefe  letters  havealreadyappeared 
"""orethe  public,  we  (hall  make  no  other  dbfervarion  on  the  glaring 
lions  expofed  by  them  but  the  following.  If  Mr.  Burke 
as  has  been  fufpeded,  concerned  in  writing  the  hiftorical  parc'of 
eAtmoal  Reglfter,  it  may  perhaps  account  for  that  publication  hav- 
|  bcen  difconh'nued  (ince  the'  year  1789;  for  (hoiild  wc  have  t.^at 
etie^ri’s  ftatemcnt  of  the  late  tranfadions  in  Prance,  it  might  per- 
too  often  prove  contradidory  to  all  impartial  evidence,  and  even 
-  London  Gazette. 
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Art*  19.  A  Fortnight* s  Ramble  thrcvgh  London,  or  a  complete  Dijpla^ 
of  all  the  Cheats  and  Frauds  praB  'tfed  in  that  great  Metropolis ; 
the  heft  Methods  for  eluding  them*  Being  a  pl^afng  Narrative  of  tht 
Adventures  of  a  Farfncrs  Son,  publijhed  at  his  Requeftfor  the  Beneft 
ef  his  Country,  pp.*  90*  lamo.  is.  Roach.  London^  *792* 

We  are  totally  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  vuhat  benefit  the  country  can  de. 
rive  from  fuch  a  paltry  publication. 


Art.  20.  The  Noble  Enthnfiaft ;  a  modern  Romance,  pp.  627.  tzmo. 
3  vols.  9s.  Lane.  London,  1792. 


We  cannot  bellow  much  applaufe  on  this  romance,  which  is  by  no 
means  interefting.  The  language  is  inflated  in  the  higheil  degree, 
Exempli  gratia : 

*  What  fun  hath  fermented  this  wild  fap  of  vanity  into  the  con- 
feious  llrength  of  exuberant  fruition  ?  Alas !  nature  is  an  archited 
more  abfolute  than  fortune  ;  and  the  awful  fun  of  fame  its  hot  ray 
concentred  on  the  burning  glafs  of  fplendour,  confuming  at  hear 
while  it  flilnes  upon  the  breaftplate ;  gleams  lovely  through  the 
lhadowy  olives  of  retreat,  the  young  rcclufe  (kilfully  untwlfts  even 
.beam  upon  her  bofom,  her  fingers  are  bufy  with  the  burning  thread?,) 

and  the  bright  effluvia  flaflies  on  her  brain.’ - Pages  the  yth  andltn 

of  Preface. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  perfons  who  will  difeover  fenfe  and  raeanirjj 
in  the  above  quotation— we  honeflly  confefs  that  we  cannot. 


Art.  21.  Delineations  of  the  Heart ;  or, The  Hifiory  of  Henry  Bemd 
a  T ragi-comicfatiric  EJfay,  attempted  in  the  Manner  of 
pp.817.  i2mo.  3  vols.  93.  Hookham.  London,  1792. 

Wc  cannot  congratulate  the  author  on  his  imitation  of  the  inimiiJ 
able  Fielding.  Indeed,  w'e  fhould  not  have  difeovered  that  fuch  a;* 
imitation  had  been  attempted,  but  for  the  declaration  contained  int' 
title-page.  With  refpeft  to  the  tale  iifelf,  we  muft  alfo  confefs 
wc  have  neither  found  in  it  novelty  of  characler  nor  incident,  nor  a: 
‘qualification  that  (hould  entitle  it  to  a  perufal.  . 


Art.  22.  Semiramis  \  or.  The  Shuttle:  a  Cantata,  from  the  Of 
nicies  for  1792.  pp.  32.  4to.  is.6d.  Debrett.  London,  1792. 


Wc  have  attempted  to  read  this  poem.  After  fundry  efforts, 
have  difeovered,  by  the  help  of  certain  notes  annexed  to  it,  that 
text  bears  fome  allufion  to  the  condufl  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ru£ia 
the  emigrant  princes  of  F ranee ;  but  as  the  few  ideas  which  the 
'  thdr  Teems  to  pofllfs  are  completely  obfeured  by  the  language  in  »■ 
.'they  ire  convey W,  we  dare  not  venture  to  criticife  his  performariCtj 

Art.  234 The  AUrmaidi  a  Farce,  .pp.  33.  8vo.  is.  Robi»^ 

London,  r792. 

The  writer  of  this  piece  tells  us,  in  his  addrefs,  that  if  It  were 
•manifeft  the  obligations  he  feels  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  perform- 
his  farce,  it  is  probable  that  it  W'ould  never  have  been 
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the  perufal  or  candour  of  the  public.  Nothing  but  our  veneration 
for  (o  valuable  a  principle  as  gratitude  could  induce  us  to  pardon  him 
for  obtruding  fuch  a  performance  upon  the  notice  of  the  world. 

POLlTICALt 

Art.  24.  Pnnerp/es  of  Go^verfment  deduced  from  Reafon,  fupported  hy 
Englijh, Experience,  and  oppofed  to  French  Errors.  Py  the  Re^.  R. 
Nur'es,  A.  M,  Chaplain  to  hts  Royal  Higknefs  the  Duke  ofl^ork.  pp.  1 68. 
8vo.  2S,  6d.  fewed.  Stockdale.  London,  1792. 

This  author  places  the  fource  of  all  good  governnfient  in  wlfdom, 
in  which  he  confiders  goodnefs  as  necefiarily  included.  His  deduc¬ 
tions  from  this  principle,  with  his  coufequent  refleftions,  difeover  a 
clear  underftanding ;  but  they  have  a  latent  tendency  to  increafe  the 
royal  prerogative,  in  a  degree  not  perfedly  confident  with  the  fecu- 
riiy  of  public  freedom.  The  author’s  fentiments,  however,  bu 
many  occafons,  are  worthy  of  approbation,  and  his  good  intentions 
unqueliionable. 

Art.  25.  Ohfernjations  on  the  Government  and  Confitution  of  Great 
Britain,  including  a  Vindication  of  both  from  the  Afperfions  of  fome  late 
Writers t  particularly  Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Priejiley^  and  Mr.  Paine  i  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Sheffield.  By  the  Rev.  ferom  Alley, 
LL.  B.  M,  R.  I.  A.  and  Author  of  Hifiorical  Effiays  on  the  Lives  cf 
William  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  iAc.  pp.  90.  8vo.  2S. 
-Dublin,  printed.  1792. 

This  author  obferves,  that  the  great  objeft  of  modern  projeflors 
has  been  to  prove,  that  our  conftitution  and  liberties  are  endangered 
by  the  pecuniary  influence  of  the  crown  ;  that  our  rights  are  abridged 
by  the  unjult  and  inadequate  reprefentaiion  of  the  people;  that  we 
are  opprefled  by  the  burden  of  unneceflary  taxes ;  and  that  heedlefs 
prodigality  prevails  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The 
whole,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Alley,  is  an  HI u five  hypothefis. 
That  fuch  is  adlually  the  cafe,  may  be  difficult  to  convince  the  zealous 
I  abettors  of  the  opinions  abovementioned  ;  but  we  cannot  hefltate  to 

(admit,  that  the  author  writes  with  great  force  of  argument,  and 
makes  many  obfervations,  in  which  he  will  readily  be  joined  by  thofc 
■  who,  amidfl  the  heat  of  political  controverfy,  can  be  aftuated  with 
I  liberality  and  candour. 

Art.  26.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Paine,  in  Reply  to  his  Letter  to  tJ?e 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Dundas,  and.  his  Two  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Ofl/ltrw.  By  a  Member  of  the  Brit  ijh  Parliament.  PP*  27.  Svo.  is. 

’  Stockdale.  -London,  1792. 

^  -  *  * 

^  This  .writer  feems  to  have  quite  forgotten  the  fobje^  of  which  he 

jinteudcd  to  treat.  Inflead  of  a  reply  to  three  letters,  the  pamphlet 
of  general  remarks  on  *  The  Rights  of  Man  ;*  fufficiently 
jwell  founded,  we  acknowledge,  but  deflitute  ornovclty. 
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Art.  27.  7he  Birthright  of  Britons ;  The  Britijh  ConPitiitior.^ 
•with  a  Skttch  of  its  tiifory^  and  incidental  Remarks’:  in  nvhich  are 
traced  the  Origin  of  our  Liberties ^  their  fuccejft'ue  Gro^wth,  and  h;:. 
frcz^e/nents  Jram  Mf^gna  Charta^  the  Bill  cf  Rights,  and  the  iv?. 
ri*-us  Innoajations  that  Ida  ve  been  adopted  to  fubuert  the  ConJiitutLn^ 
^  and  ywhick  account  for  its  prefent  Ahufes  and  Defeats,  pp.  138.  8vo, 
2s.  6J.  fewcil.  Wayland.  London,  1792. 


•  This  author  evinces,  from  the  hiftory  of  England,  that  the  people 
are  the  fource  of  power;  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  their  own  ie- 
giflators;  and  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  tried  by  his. peers. 
To  thefe  privileges,  inherent  in  tiie  constitution,  is- added  another, 
namely,  that  of  religious  liberty,  Thefe  Several  rights  are  deduced 
froitiaheir  origin,  and  plated  by  the  author  in  a  clear  light. 


Art.  28.  Revie^M  cf  the  Conjlitution  of  Great  Britain*  By  John 
Ofiuald.  pp.  60,  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Paris,  printed.  1792. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  feems  to  be  a  fellow-labourer  in  the 
vineyard  with  the  other  reformers.  The  whole  of  it  may  juillybe 
cohfidered  as  a  libel  on  the  Fritilh  cdnllitution.  The  author  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  confeious  of  the  foundation  of  this  charge  ;  for  it  is  printed 
at  Paris,  and  fur|*epti  tioufly  thruft  into  notice,  without  the  name  of  a 
pubiliher.  In  point  of  argument  it  is  liable  to  evqry  objeftion. 

Art.  29.  -Pearfon's  Political  Diclionary  ;  containing  Remarks,  Def  l 
tions.  Explanations,  and  Cufoms^  political  and  parliamentary ;  hu*. 
more  particularly  appertaining  to  the  honfe  cf  Commons,  alpha beiicoLy 
arranged.  By  the  late  'Jofepb  Pearfn,  Efp,  many  Tears  principal 
’  Door-kteper*  lliujlrated  wth  a  Kurnber  of  political  Qharceiitrs,  and 
fnli^vened  by  a  J'aristy  of  original  Anecdotes*  Faithfully  colLefied  frotr. 
his  poft humous  Papers  by  two  cf  his  literary  Friends*  .pp.  59.  8vo, 
IS.  od.  Jordan.  London,.  1792. 

The  idea  is.  not  a  bad  one,  but  the  execution  is  not  quite  fo  good 
^svye  could  wdfli.  The  language  is  rather  too  vulgar,  even  though 
wc.arc  to  fuppofc  it  proceeded  from  Mr.  Pearfon,  whofe  furly  man¬ 
ners  attached  to  him  the  appellation  of  the  fngle-headed  Cerherds^ 
There  is  fome  humour,  however,  in  this  PolHical  Lidipnary.  As  an 
Jnftance : 

f  MASTERS  IN  CHANCERY.— Two  porters  from  the  I  ords. 
I  wonder  there  isn’t  a  bulk  in  the  long  gal iery  for  them  to  pitch  thei; 
load  on  in  their  way,  they  often  bring  fuch  hearoy  fluff  with  them.— 
B.  The  Lords  ought  to  match  them,  and  not  fend  a  tall  one  and 
a  ftiort  one,  a  fat  one  and  a  lean  one,  as  if  there  were  not  mailers  in 
phanccry  enough  to  be  well  paired.  Little  Slyarme  (hould  look  to 
this.  Mem*  Ihc  Prince’s  porter  and  kPehjee,  with  fuitable  wig'; 
^ul4  two  very  good-looking  mafters  in. chancery/ 
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MEDICAL. 

Art.  30.  An  Ejjfay  on  the  SiveUing  of  the  Louver  Extremities^  incident 
*  to  Lying-in  Women,  By  Charles  Brandon  Trye^  Member  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Surgeons^  and  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London y  if  the  Royal 
Medical  Society  in  Edinburgh y  and  Surgeon  to  the  General  Irfrmary  in 
Gloucefer.  pp.  80.  8vo.  2s.  fewed,  Murray.  London,  1792. 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  improvement  of  medical  know¬ 
ledge,  than  when  men  of  obfervation  and  experience  communicate  to 
the  public  their  feniiments  of  any  diforder,  entirely  uninfluenced 
either  by  general  opinion  or  individual  authority.  This  is  the  cafe 
with  the  author  of  the  eflay  now  before  us.  Though  the  fwelling  of 
the  lower  extremities,  in  puerperal  women,  has  been  ingenioufly  in- 
velligated  by  Mr.  White  of  Manchefter,  Mr.  i  rye  entertains  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion  of  the  caufe  of  the  complaint,  and  confequcntly  of  the 
method  of  cure.  The  former  aferibes  it  to  a  rupture  of  the  lym¬ 
phatic  veflcls ;  the  latter  to  an  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
Mr.  Trye,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  lupports  his  opinion  by  ftrong 
argument ;  and  his  theory  is  more  admilfible,  as  the  pradice  founded 
upon  it  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  great  fuccels.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  treatment  which  he  recommends  in  the  cure  of  the 
complaint : 

*  When,  fubfequent  to  delivery,  we  meet  with  a  patient  complain¬ 
ing  of  a  forenefs  and  pain  in  one  of  the  iliac  regions,  and  upon  ex¬ 
amination  we  find  a  great  fulnefs  and  hardnefs  in  that  region,  accom¬ 
panied  with  increafed  uneafincfs  in  turning  of  the  body,  and  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  leg  and  thigh  on  that  fide,  fever  having  preceded,  or  be¬ 
ing  Hill  prefent,  we  may  for  a  fhort  time  try  the  effeds  of  warm  fo¬ 
mentation  of  the  belly ;  and,  in  cafe  it  be  not  already  lufficiently  open, 
adminifter  a  laxative xlyfler.  .If  eafe  and  a  remgval  of  the  fulnefs  and 
forenefs  in  the  flank  be  not  by  thefe  means  quickly  obtained,  we  ap-‘ 
ply  to  the  moft  fore  part  of  the  iliac  region  fix  or  feven  leeches,  or 
even  a  greater  number,  if  the  patient’s  condition  will  admit  of  the 
lofsof  much  blood.  As  foon  as  the  leeches  are  taken  away,  we  ad¬ 
minifter  a  mixture  of  ipecacuanha  and  tartar  emetic, 'given  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  to  produce  full  vomiting.  If  the  mixture  have  not  the 
additional  efFed  of  procuring  a  few  ftools,  it  (hould  be  followed  by 
a  gentle  cathartic. 

*  As  foon  as  the  bleeding  occafioned  by  the  leeches  has  ceafed, 
lay  a  blifter  plaifter  upon  the  pained  part. 

‘  After  the.ufe  of  thefe  means  the. pain  and  forenefs  in  the  flank 
will  prefently  abate,  and  the- fwelling  fubfide,  and  in  a  (hort  time  be 
CBti/cly  removed.  But  if  any  pain  or  hardnefs  remain  after  the  dif- 
chafge  from  the  blifter  has  ceafed,  let  leeches  be  again  applied,  and 
tliC' confequent  bleeding  be  fucceeded  by  a  lecond  blifter.  In  the 
trials  which  1  have  made  of  this  treatment,  the  complaint  has  been 
completely  removed  before  the  healing  of  the  fecond  vefication. 

^  1  have  not  had  occafion  to  fay  any  thing  about  the  fwelling  of 
the  leg  and  thigh,  becaufe  that  fwelling  has  l^ubfided  fail  enough,  as 
the  forenefs  and  fulnefs  in  the  belly  went  off.  However,  it  may  be 
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ufeful  to  wrap  up  the  leg  in  bathed  cabbage -leaves,  and  perhapi^  to 
make  a  few  punclurcs  with  a  lancet  into  the  cellular  fubllance  of  in 

intcgumentsr* 

,  A  number  of  cafes,  confirming  the  author’s  opinion,  are  difiinclly 
related,  and  with  every  mark  of  fidelity i  as  well  as  praclital 
judginent. 


Art.  31.  Treatife  on  th$  Dorfdl  Spa/m.  By  the  Rev.  RichardWtr- 
tbb.gtor.^M^D.  pp.  54.  8vo.  IS.  Warrington,  printed :  Debrett, 
London,  «792* 

To  the  complaint  which  this  author  defcribes  he  very  properly 
affixes  the  name  of  the  dprfal  fpafni.  Jt  is  beyond  doubt  a  fpalinodic 
dileai'e,  and  very  remotely  allied  to  the  lumbago,  from  which  he 
f:cms  to  be  at  unneceffary.  pains  to  didinguiih  it.  The  method  of 
cure,  by  blifiers,  antifpafmodics,  hz.  fuggefied  by  Dr.  Worthington, 
is  judicious,  and,  we  may  venture  to  aiiirm  a  fnorly  will  in  moil 
pa|es  prove  fucccfsfal. 


A  r  r.  32.  Medical  Botany  ;  containing  /\'P*e::iati(  and  general  D-fcrlp* 
tions^  njojih  Plates^  of  all  Medicinal  Plants,  inJigcnoitS^  and  ex'itK, 
comprehended  in  the  Catalogu  s  of  the  Materia  Ajcdia^,  as  publiphi 
by  the  Royal  Colleges  of'  Phfeians  of  London  and  Edinbui  accan^ 
..  f  anted  -\u  ':th  a  circumJlnntiai  Detail  of  their  medicinal’ Ef  eds,  and  rf 
the  Difeafi  in  ^hkh  they  have  been  mof  fuccef fully  employe  i,  i/j 
•  William  IVoodaiille,  ih/.  D.  pcHc^w  of  the  Linnean  Society,  of  theRoyl 
Qollege  of  Fhyfciansy  London,  and  Phyfician  to^thc  timaU-L'ox  Ufii 
Inoculation  llojpitals^  In  Three  Volumes.  VoL  IL  pp.jQb.  413, 
,  Plain  15s..  boards  j  coloured  jl.  i6s.  Phillips.  London,  1792. 


The  prefent  volume  affords  equal  proof  with  the  former,  of  Dr. 
Woodvillc’s  great  attention  to  the  accomplilhnient  of  this  interciling 
work.  Befides  an  accurate  defcripiion  of  the  different  plants,  ac* 
Coropanied  with  their  various  appellations,  he  frequently  makes  uie- 
remarks  p»  their  mediciiial  qualities;  and  the  plates,  both  wiih 
refpcfl  to  forrn  and  colouring*,  are  executed  in  ^he  molt  beautiful  and 
faithfd  Ityle  of  lotanical  delineation. 


< 

^'KT.  33.  P  rize  Differ tati on s  hy  M.  David,  Surgeon,  at  Rouen  if: 
‘  Ncrmandy,  as  adjudged  hy  the  Royal  ylcademy  of  Surgery  in  Forth 
TirjU  0^  the  Ejfeyis  of  Motion  and  Reft,  and  their  Jeveral  Modes  cf 
Jp plication  in  S'.irgery. ,  Secondly,  on  the  va  ions  Eft e Sis  of  Countet- 
ftrok  S  on  the  Human  Body,  and  the  Methods  of  relieving  them.  Lrury 
iatid  frdm  the  tPiginal  French,  nvitb  copious  additional  ftnnctadmh 
hi  y dO.JuftamofiJi  F.  R.  S,  Surgeon  to  the  ll^eftminfter  HfpU<f^* 
'  pp*  ^^^*  4^®*  S^'  Cudeil.  ‘London,  1790. 

The  author  of  thefe  differtations  has  inveftigated  each  of  his  fub* 
jefls  with  ability  and  precifion.  In  treating  of  the  former,  he  CQ* 
i^cavours  to  afeertain  the  fource  whence  motion  arifes,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  apply  the  principle  to  different  circumltances  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  furgery.  Idis  fiatement  of  the  various  cafes  introduced  oil* 
^yers  a  clear  diferimination ;  and  he  explains  with  judgment  th; 
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UkJications  which  refpe<aively  lead  to  the  prefcription  of  motion  and 
rclt  in  furgical  difordcjrs. 

I  he  fubjc<5t  of  the  fecond  dlflertation  is,  confequentially,  though 
pci  obvioafly  connc^ed  with  that  ,  of  the  preceding.  A  counter- 
ftroke,  taken  in  the  ir.oft  extenfive  fenfc,  is  a  Ihock,  which,  front 
the  part  immediately  ftricken,  is  tranfrnitted  to  a  greater  or  lefs 
dillance,  and  which  produces,  in  its  progreflion,  mifehiefs  more  or 
lefs  evident ;  while  the  part  which  firfl  received  the  fnock  often  re^ 
mains  uninjured.  In- a  more  confined  fenfe,  a  coiintcr-llroke  is  a 
jhock  which  is  conveyed  from  the  part  immediately  ftricken  to  other 
parts,  and  produces  in  them  the  fame  mifehiefs  which  the  impinging 
body  would  have  occafioned,  if  thofe  parts  had  been  immediately  ex- 
pofed  to  its  aftion.  The  author  treats  feparately  of  the  efFedls  of 
counter-ftrokes  on  the  external  parts  of  the  l^dy  and  the  vifeera,  and 
points  out  the  mode  of  treatment  mod  likely  to  prove Taccefsful  in 
both  cafes.  The  variety  of  thefe  will  not  admit  of  our  giving  a  par-^ 
ticular  detail ;  but  they  are  diftindlly  fpecified,  and  confidcred  with 
an  acutenefs  of  obfervation  expreflivc  of  much  praftical  knowledge, 
poth  diflertations  feem  to  have  iulliy  merited  the  prizes  which  they 
obtained  from  the  Academy ;  ana  they  are  illuftrated  by  the  tranfiator 
>viih  ufeful  annotations. 

Art.. 34.  An  HWoncal  Invefigation  into,  the  fir/l  Appearance  of  the 
'  Venereal  Difeafe  in  Europe,  With  Remarks  on  its  particular  AVr/*r^. 
To  njoliih  are  added,  Pbfervatiom  on  the  blon-necej/Ity  of  ^taranti^'es 
being  olferved  again  ft  the  Plague,  b'j  the  Vefels  arriving  f<om  the 
bUditert  anean  at  Eritipy  French,  and  other  Ports.  By  M.  Sarchrz, 
DoSlcr  cf  the  Faculty'  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Trar.jlaied  from  the 
;  French  by  Jofeph  Skinner  y  Surgeon,  Tran  flat  or  cf  Fontana  on  poi^ 

^  Jonsyi^ci  pp.  84.  Svo..  2S.  johnfen.  London,  i;90. 

;  ■  ‘ 

The  author  of  the  prefent  inveftigation  follows  the  footlleps  of 
fome  former  inquirers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  ve- 
:  nereal  difeafe  exilled  in  Europe  previous  to  the  return  of  Colum- 

■  bus’s  crew  from  America,  towards  the  elefe  of  the  .fifteenth  ccn. 

;  tury.  The  arguments  advanced  in  (upport  of  tliis  opinion  arc 
:  founded  upon  particular  fymptoms,  common  to  this  and  forae  other 

difealcs  proceeding  from  an  impurity  of  the  fluids.  I'hey  are  fo 
much  intermixed  with  improbable  hypothefis,  that  they  cannot  juflify* 

■  ‘^ny  pofitive  inference  on  the  fubjedl ;  and,  in  the  utmoft  latitude  of 
i  acceptation,  are  indecifive  of  the  faft*.  The  total  filence  of  all  an¬ 
cient  medical  writers,  and  of  fatv’rills,  relative  (o  this  difeafe,  will 
ever  remain  an  invincible  prefumption  of  its  being  unknown'  in  |iu- 
tope,. experimentally  as  wxll  as  by  report,  in  thole  times. 

The  author's  obfervations  refpeding  quarantines  are  more  plaufi- 
;  ble,*  but,  on  a  fubjed  of  fo  great  importance^  not  quite  fiitif- 

■  faftor)'.  ‘ .  •  •  '  ‘ 
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35.  An  EJfay  on  the  Vitality  of  the  Rlcod.  By  James  Ccrric, 
M.L>»  pp.  100.  8 VO.  2s.  6d.  i'ewed.  ,  Elliot  and  Kay.  Lon¬ 
don,  1791. 

The  vitality  of  the  blood  is  a  doftrine  lately  fuggefted  by  an  in¬ 
genious  phyfiolcgical  inquirer  %  who  has  endeavoured  to  lupport  it 
by  experiments  and  oblervations,  relative  chiefly  to  eggs.  He  re¬ 
marks,  that  thefe  animal  fubftances,  apparently  delHtule  both  of  or- 
ganifation  and  fpontaneous  motion,  are  poffefied  of  a  power  of  refill¬ 
ing  heat,  cold,  and  putrefadion,  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  many 
of  the  moll  perfed  animals.  The  idea,  however,  that  fluids  can 
admit  of  animation,  is  by  many  confidered  as  incomprehenfiblc. 
The  dodrinc,  therefore,  has  hitherto  obtained  but  few  abettors  in 
the  fchools  of  medicine ;  and  feme  direclly  oppofe  it,  on  the  foun¬ 
dation  likewife  of  experiment.  The  author  of  the,  prefent  effay 
maintains  the  theory  of  Mr.  Hunter  by  nearly  fimilar  arguments;  and 
td  enforce  them  with  greater  fuccefs,  he  urges  the  remark,  that  the 
blood  may  poflibly  be  endowed  with  organifation,  though  not  per- 
ccptiblc  to  the  human  fenfes.  In  this  flate  remains  the  controverlV, 
which  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  the  ingenuity  of  phyfiologifts  either  fully 
to  eftablifli  or  refute. 

Art.  36.  Pharmac'>perin  Ccllcgii  Regii  Medicorum  Edit:burgevjis% 
pp,  2c;4.’  ^vo.  4s.  boards’.  Edinburgh,  printed:  fold  by  Robin- 
ibns,  London, 


V  This  is  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  received  confiderable  improvements,  both  by  additions 
and  alcentioiis.  In  each  of  thefe  refpedls,  the  Edinburgh  C  dlege 
has  manifelled’  its  own  judgment  and  candour.  The  work,  in  its 
prefent  form,  may  vie  with  any  of  the  kind,  in  fimplicity  of  com- 
pohlLon,  propriety  of  Ingredients,  and  aptitude  of  intention;  and, 
in  ^not  a. few.  particulars,  it  might  be  copied  with  -  advantage  by 
others.  , 

,  PIVINITY. 

i  « 

Art.  37.  The  Inheritance  of  a  good  Man^s  Children  \  a  Sermon, 
'^reached  May  29,  before  the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of 'the 

tf  the  ‘CUrgy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  Sir  Harry  ^Moucrief- 
‘  'i'VeUvjccd,  Bart.  D.  D,  To  wohich  is  added ^  an  Account  of  the  Oh* 
Jeclsl'avd  Confiituilon  (f  the  Society,  pp.  30.  Svol  is.  Creech, 
Edinburgh.  1792. 

If  the  prefent  age  do  not  equal  thcrpall  in  attention  to  fome  parts 
of,  the  ChrillianTyftem,  there  are  others. in- w'hich  we  excel,  and  can 
claim  an  undifputed  preference  to  our  fathers.  One  of  thefe  is  htne- 
v^iHce ;  the  molt  llriking  proofs  of  which  have  been  lately  exhibac- 
in  a  great  variety  of  inftances.  /Here  is  an  addition  to  the  number; 
and  its  obje^  merits  the  highefl  praife.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
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falarles  of  the  Scotch  clergy  are  exceedingly  moderate ;  and  when 
their  families  grow  up,  many  of  them  find  it  diHicuIt  to  bear  iHcva- 
pence  of  the  education  of  their  fons  at  the  uiiiverfity,  or  to  furajih 
finances  for  placing  them  in  a  lituation  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
ibme  reputable  employment  for  their  fupport  in  future  life.  To  re- 
medy  thefe  evils,  a  number  of  gentlemen  have  foimcd  thcnifclvcs 
into  a  fociety,  with  the  benevolent  view  to  aflill  the  fons  of  the  clergy 
in  their  preparations  for  future  life,  from  the  time  of  leaving  (chopl 
till  their  ellabli(hment  in  the  world.  The  rules  of  the  lociety  are 
drawn  up  with  great  judgment;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  it 
meets  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  patronage.  We  think  few  per- 
fons  better  entitled  to  the  benevolent  aids  of  their  fellow-citizens  than 
thofe  who,  after  receiving  a  liberal  education,  have  devoted  them- 
felves  to  the  fervice  of  the  community,  and,  with  the  profpeft  of  a 
flender  income  through  life,  have  fpent  their  days  in  endeavouring 
to  diffufe  virtue  and  piety  all  around  them,  and  to  make  the  people 
of  their  parifh  good  and  ufeful  members  of  civil  fociety. 

Sir  Harry  MoncriePs  fermon  does  honour  to  the  choice  of  the  So-^ 
ciety  in  their  preacher.  It  is  a  very  mafterly  performance,  and  dif- 
covers  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  a  very  enlarged  mind,  and  compre- 
henfive  views.  We  wilh  it  may  be  generally  read,  as  it  will  not  only 
promote  the  interefts  of  the  Society,  but  will  enforce  the  gei^ral 
principles  of  religion,  and  furnifli  additional  arguments  for  a  life  of 
unfeigned  piety  and  goodnefs. 


Ar-T,  38.  .  On  the  Gratitude  nue  onjce  to  God  for  the  public  BleJJtngs  of 
our  .Country ;  a  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parijh  Church  of  Aiverftokt^ 
iff  the  County  of  Southampton^  Sept,  3C/A,  1792.  By  John  Sturges, 
LL,D,  RcSior  of  Alverfoke,  pp.  26.  8vo.  r  6d.  Cadejl. 
don,  1792.  . _  -  — - 
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While  England  abounds  with  numerous  propagan*s  of  the  new*' 
finglcd  political  doftrines,  the  redlor  of  Alverifoke  thinks  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  warn  the  people  of  his  parifti  againft  the  leaven  of 
thefe  modern  pharifees.  Dr.  Stiirges  draws  a  very  flattering  pidure 
of  thf  felicity  of  England,  ^nd  holds  it  up  with  great  complacency 
to  the  admiration  of  his  flock.  After  expatiating  on  its  beauties,  he 
cdls, their  attention  to  a  ftriking  contrail  which  exhibits  the  wretched 
Itaie  of  France  with  all  its  anarchy  and  its  horrors;  and  exhorts  his 
hearers  ^to  compare  the  two,  and  be  thankful,  and  embrace  the 
Englifii  conftitution,  and  hold  it  fall ;  and  obey  magiflrates,  and 
I  live  in  peace  and  quietnefs,  and  meddle  not  with  thofe  who  are  given 
ItochanK^.^  likewife  recommends  benevolence  to  the  French  who 
Inave  fled  for  refuge  to  England  from  the  confufions  of  their  own 
jcouoiry.  *  •  •  •  .  -  .  •  •  n  .1  i- 

I  Some  may  think  that  the  pidure  of  France  is  drawn  iti  colourrt'oo 
dark  4nd  fombre ;  and  that  a  temporary  corifufi on  is  reprefented-as 
it  were  a  permanent  (late  produced  by  the  new  regulations.  'We 
a^forry  to  find  the  Dodor  deferibe  the  dodrine  of  equality  a^if  it, 
coniillea  In  an  equalifatlon  of  property.  Violent  democrats  will  im- 
“^ediately  take  the  advantage  of  bis  wofds,  and  accufe  him  of  a 
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defign  to  deceive,  rather  than  inform  his  hearers  ;  and  infill  that  he 
mult  know  that  what  is  cliablilhed  in  France,  and  what  the  advocates 
of  the  doflrine  in  England  have  efpoufed  is,  not  an  equality  of 
Unts  and  f  roper ts^  but  an  equality  of  burdens  and  duties,  an  equality  of 
right and psdwiUges  in  fociety.  The  only  obfervation  we  (liall  make 
is;  that  had  the  Dodor  inculcated  more  forcibly.on  his  hearers  the 
obligations  of  virtue  and  morality,  it  would  have  rendered  his  dif. 
courfe  more  valuable  :  and  as  the  quantity  of  a  nation’s  wealth  is  by 
no  means  a  juft  ftandard  either  of  its  ftrength  or  its  felicity,  it  would, 
in  our  opinion,  have  been  more  becoming  in  a  Chriftian  mi.nifter  to 
reprefent  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  country  as  confiftingin 
the  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  piety,  and  union  of  the  people,  ra- 
ther  than  in  its  poffefling  a  great  abundance  of  the  mammon  of  un. 
righteoufnefs.'  ‘ 

Art.  39.  Ohedience  to  God  the  ^'leafure  of  Human  Liberty  \  a  Sennon^ 
preached  at  the  Parijh  Church  of  Bafingflcke,  in  the  County  of  South- 
amptorr,on  the  ibth  of  blay,  1791,  at  the  Fijitation  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Baiguy,  Arclxhacon  of  Pf^inchefter ;  and  pubUjhed  at  the  Re- 
.  ffueji  of  the  Archdeacon  and  the  Clergy  prefent.  By  Ed^vard  Saiter^ 
if/,  A.  Domejiic  Chaplain  to  bis  Royal  High  r.efs  the  Duke  of  Cl  one  e^Hry 
Prcbe*idary  of  Ter k,  ReSfor  of  Stratfeld-Saye  and  StratfeldAfurgis,  ani 
formerly  Student  rf  Chriji-Church  in  Oxford,  pp,  24.  4]:o.  is.  ^d. 
Winchefter,  printed:  fold  by  Rivingtons,  London,  1792. 

The  text  of  this  dlfcoiirfe  is  taken  from  the  ill  Kpift.  General  of 
St.  Peter,  chap.  ii.  ver.  i6.  The  preacher  reafons  with  his  audience 
in  a  plain,  fenfible,  didadic  manner,  on  the  nature  of  human  liberty, 
which  he  (hews  to  be  infeparablc  from  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
God,  in  all  moral  and  religious  duties. 


For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEIF. 
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FRANCE,  AUSTRIA,  AND  PRUSSIA. 

^T^HE  controverfy  between  the  allied,  powers  and  the  peop! 

of  France  Is  Hill  the  leading  topic  of  political  dilquili 
tion.  The  events  wdiich  have  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  the 
conteft,  awaken  the  curiofity^  command  the’ attention,  and  lu 
pend  the  judgment  of  the  public.  The  excelfes  committed  hy 
one  party  have  checked  the  admiration  of  their  warmeft 
porters;  the  principles  avowed  by  the  other  muft  roufe  there 
fentment  of  their  lirmeft  adherents.  Though  the  treachery 
their  court,  the  perfidy  of  their  minifters,  arid  the  threats 
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thtir  enemies,  may  palliate  the  enormities  of  our  Gallic  neigh¬ 
bours,  yet  indiferiminate  vengeance  cannot  be  juftified  by  par¬ 
tial  mifeondudt,  nor  the  freedom  of  a  nation  founded  on  the 
cruelty  of  individuals.  Nor  can  the  defire  of  reftoring  a  throne 
to  its  priftine  grandeur,  and  a  nobility  to  their  ancient  privi¬ 
leges,  excufe  an  attack  upon  an  independent  ftate,  and  the  fub- 
verfion  of  a  conftitution  received  by  a  whole  people.  It  muft 
be  our  prefent  lot  to  deplore  the  ravages  of  boundlefs  liceii- 
tioufnefs,  and  relentlefs  dcfpotifm.  Our  opinions  muft  be 
formed  upon  the  accidents  of  the  fleeting  hour;  and  the 
flighteft  circumftances  may  overturn  the  theories  which  de¬ 
lighted  our  imaginations.  The  unexpected  retreat  of  the 
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has  tarnifhed  the  glory  of  the  Pruflian  arms,  and  revived  the 
courage  of  the  defponding  democrates.  His  infoleiKe  in  the 
profpeCt  of  fuccefs  will  prevent  compaffion  in  the  feafon  of  ca¬ 
lamity.  Though  his  difeomfiture  may  be  aferibed  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  interpofition  of  Providence,  yet  no  apology  can  fereen 
him  from  the  imputation  of  precipitancy  in  undertaking  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  rafhnefs  in  his  mode  of  conducting  it.  It  re- 
fledts  little  honour  on  the  wlfdom  of  the  confederates  to  allcdge 
they  were  deceived  by  the  emigrant  princes.  The  pampered 
minions  of' a  voluptuous  court,  and  the  unprincipled  invaders 
of  their  country’s  freedom,  were  entitled  to  no  protection,  and 
unworthy  of  any  confidence  ;  _and  though  the  view  of  misfor¬ 
tune  might  extort  relief  even  for  guilty  fufFerers,  yet  it  cannot 
juftify  the  monarchs  of  Pruflia  and  Auftria  in  "participating 
their  counfcls,  and  conforming  to  their  directions.  But  com- 
miferation  for  the  exiles  was  not  the  true  motive  for  engaging 
in  the  war ;  nor  can  the  failure  of  the  enterprife  be  aferibed  to 
their  imprudence.  Little  political  fagacity  was  rcquifite  to 
forefee  the  confequenccs  of  the  French  revolution;  the  appre- 
henfion  of  its  influence  fwallowed  up  minuter  concerns,  and 
lufpended  the#  infignificant  quarrels  of  oppoling  princes,  A  fyf- 
tem  of  military  government  was  to  be  fubftituted  for  that  which 
is  founded  on  the  rights  of  man.  Employed  in  this  important 
objeCf,  the  court  of  Berlin,  deaf  to  its  truett  interefts,  and  re- 
g^rdlefs  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  abandoned  the  patriotic  fove- 
‘reign  of  Poland  and  its  brave  inhabitants,  to  the  detefted  ambi¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruffian  tyrant  ;*  expended  her  treafures  and  facrificed 
her  troops  to  reftore  the  Auftrian  influence  in  France;  forget- 
|Rg  that  through  its  predominance  the  kingdom  of  Pruflia  was 
'ftaken  to  the  foundation,  and  its  favourite  monarch  exjx^fed  to 
tuin.  We  muft  congratulate  our  friend  and  ally  on  his  defeat. 
He  may  find  nicyre  honourable  employment  for  his  forces  in 
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repreffirig  the  hoftilc  incurfions  of  ferocious  barbarity,  and  prOm 
tecting  civillfed  fociety  from  another  irruption  of  the  Scythian 
tribes.  His  advocates,  however,  fpealc  confidently  of  the  re- 
newal  of  his  attempt  in  the  enfuing  fpring.  But  the  gallant 
defence  of  Thionville,  the  increafing  numbers  and  returnin'^ 
difcipline  of  the  French  armies,  and  the ‘magnanimity  of  the 
Convention  in  refufing  to  treat  till  he  had  evacuated  their  ter- 
ritories,  may  teach  him  that  the  enthufiafm  which  the  energies 
of  truth  and  freedom  infpire,  will  ultimately  prevail  over  the 
utmoft  exertions  of  difeiplined  valour,  and  the  moft  confum- 
mate  improvements  in  military  tadlics.  Mean  time,  thofe  who 
are  {hocked  with  the  humiliation  of  ddpotifm  in  Paris,  may  be¬ 
hold  its  philanthropy  in  the  bombardment  of  Lifle,  and  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  property  of  its  defencelefs  inhabitants,  and  con¬ 
template  its  magnificence  in  the  fulmination  of  impotent  mani- 
feftos,  when  its  expiring  viftims  were  perifhing  difregarded  on 
the  plains  of  Champagne.  Encouraged  by  this  fudden  reverfe 
of  fortune. 
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has  attacked  Spires  and  Worms,  and  laid  them  under  contribu¬ 
tion.^  His  foldiers  appear  to  have  behaved  with  the  greateft 
courage,  and  the  ftridteft  regularity.  An  attack  upon  the  in¬ 
dependent  princes  of  the  empire  may,  however,  roufe  the  re* 
fentment  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  add  unnecefFafily  to  the 
lift  of  his  adverfaries.  The  republic  ought  not  to  forget,  in 
its  ardour  for  the  propagation  of  liberty,  that  the  overthrow  of 
eftablifhed  governments  is  a  difficult  talk;  and  that  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind  is  more  efFedlually  promoted  by  the  diflemina- 
tion  of  knowledge,  than  the  violence  of  arms.  The  fame  prol- 
perity  which  has  attended  the  French  in  the  northern  depart¬ 
ments,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  has  accompanied  them 
in  their  operations  againft  the 
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The  barren  rocks  of  Savoy  have  re-echoed  with  the  {bouts  of 
vive  la  liberte ;  and  the  city  of  Nice  has  fubmitted  to  its  guntieBj  iii 
fway.  The  joy  with  which  the  invading  army  was  received  byBWj 
the  people,  difplays,  in  the  moft  {Irlking  colours,  the  opprefliveBthe 
nature  of  their  former  government.  •  In  provoking  the  rcfcnt-B*^* 
liient  of  his  formidable  neighbour,  the  fovereign  of  thefc  nar-B^f  I 
row  territories  has  departed  from  the  charadleriftical  prudence 
of  his  family.  The  ftridteft  neutrality  was  his  only  fecunty. 

He  muft  now  purchafe  protection  at  the  price  of  independence; 
and  the  houfe  of  Aultria  will  fcarccly  obtain  for  him-that  tran¬ 
quillity  which  his  own  diferetioa  might  have  preferved  fr(»m  in- 
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terruption.  The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  other  potentates  will  pro¬ 
bably  prevent  the  enfeebled  monarch  of 


SPAIN 


from  engaging  in  the  conteft.  Loaded  as  that  country  is  by. 
the  accumulated  weight  of  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  bondat^e;  de¬ 
bilitated  in  its  refources  abroad,  and  ruined  in  its  political  eco¬ 
nomy  at  home  by  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  its  prefeat  rulers; 
vet  the  innate  dignity  of  fentiment  peculiar  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  romantic  courage  for  which  they  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed,  may  reftore  it  to  its  former  luftre.  The  feeds  of  Go¬ 
thic  freedom  were  with  difficulty  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  and,  had  not  fuperftnion  lent  her  powerful  aid  for 
their  extirpation,  they  might  have  produced  the  happy  fruit  of 
conftitutional  liberty.  If,  by  the  affiftance  of  France,  they 
obtain  this  bleffing,  it  will  be  feme  compenfation  for  the  mife- 
ries  they  have  endured  during  the  inaufpicious  adininiflration  of 
the  Bourbon  race. 

If  the  fituation  of  France,  with  regard  to  the  invadino* 
powers,  is  meliorated,  the  internal  condition  of  the  country  is 
likewife  improved.  The  functions  of  the  legiflative  aflembly 
have  ceafed.  Expofed  as  its  members  were  to  the  intrigues  of 
the  court  on  one  hand,  and  the  clamours  of  the  faifious  on  the 
other,  they  feem  tt^  have  wanted  ability  ‘  to  ride  in  the  whirlr 
‘  wind  and  direcl  the  Itorin.^  We  muft  not,  however,  accufc 
them  of  total  Incapacity.  They  were  compelled  to  combat 
with  the  errors  of  their„predeceflbrs  as  well  as  with  their  owa 
inexperience,  they  were  involved  in  hoftilities  whofe  objeft  was 
to  reftore  that  Icing  to  his  prerogatives,  to  whom  they  had  cn-. 
trufted  the  defence  of  their  rights;  and  the  events  of  .the  10th 
ofAuguft  were  fufficient  to  appal  the  molt  determined,  and 
terrify  the  moft  undaunted.  The  party  which  conducted  the 
malTacre  on  that  and  fubfequent  occallons,  is  lofing  its  authority 
with  the  populace,  and  is  defpifed  in  the 

.  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

That  body  has  begun  its  career  by  a  decree  abolilhlng  royalty. 
Without  inquiring  into  the  fuperiority  of  the  republican  fyltera, 
Aejcircumftances  of*  their  lituation  Nullified  them  in  adopting 
Jt. .  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  fo  completely  loft  the  confidence 
of  the  nation,  that  any  attempt  to  reftore  him  to  his  forfekeii 
J’aak  would  have  been  at  once  detrimental  to  the  community, 
^  dangerous  to  himfelf.  The  conftituent  afl'embly,  in  abro- 
g4ing  thole  artificial  diftin<ftions  which  are  the  fureft  funport  of 
monarchical  governaicnt,  divelled  the  throne  of  that  fplenJour 
!  •  -  ^  .  which 
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which  Is  necefTary  to  give  it  importance  in  the  public  eye,  anJ 
prepared’ the  way  for  its  iinal  fubverfion.  In  their  zeal  againft 
aritlocracy  they  deftroyed  the  pillars  of  the  fabric  they  were  la¬ 
bouring  to  rear,  and  forgot  that  the  feeptre  muft  quickly  drop 
from  the  hands  of  a  king  who  has  no  hereditary  nobility,  dig¬ 
nified  clergy,  and  regal  judicatures,  to  command  attachment  to 
his  perfon,  reverence  to  his  ftation,  and  obedience  his  will, 
Idle  fubftance  of  royalty  being' removed,  the  form  muft  quickly 
vanilh;  and  no  other  change  has  been  eft'efted  than,  what  the 
common  courfc  of  events  would  have  foon  produced.  But  the 
rafhnefs  with  which  the  Convention  has  deftroyed  the  ancient 
judicial  bodies,  can  neither  be  excufed  nor  extenuated.  The 
late  tranla£lions  in  their  country  might  have  convinced  them 
that  the  prefent  is  not  the  feafon  for  removing  any  reftraint;  and 
that,  however  defective  the  organifation  of  the  courts  of  jullice 
might  be,  they  ought  to  have  been  permitted  to  exercife  their 
fundlions  till  more  perfect  tribunals  were  fubftituted  in  their 
Head.  Unlefs  they  eftabiifii  a  ftrong  executive  authority,  to 
gether  with  a  regular  fyftem  of  internal  jurifprudence,  and  in 
culcate  a  due  regard  to  morality  on  the  minds  of  their  fellow 
citizens;  the  conftitution  they  frame  may  repofe  with  the  Utopia 
of  More  and  the  Oceana  of  Harrington,  in  the  libraries  of  the 
learned,  but  will  never  produce  internal  felicity  and  exterri 
grandeur.  Happily  for  us, 
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offers  little  matter  for  public  curiofity.  The  difputes  of  fur 
rounding  nations  may  furnifli  materials  for  political  fpeciilation, 
but  we  truft  will  never  deftroy  our  internal  peace.  To  pur- 
chafe  precarious  and  ideal  perfedtion  by  rilking  prefent  comfort, 
would  be  an  imprudent  ftep.  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretici 
dcfe<fts  of  our  government,  they  may  be  gently  removed  by 
moderate  reformation,  without  recurring  to  thofe  violent  remc 
dies  which  will  inflame  rather  than  alleviate,  and  threaten 
ftruclion  rather  than  tend  to  promote  a  cure. 
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